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A.  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  inadequate  income  force 
married  women  to  look  for  jobs  outsiae  their  homes?"  is  at- 
tempted in  this  thesis. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  women 
working  outside  the  home.     It  was  felt  that  a  woman  should 
be  supported  by  a  husband,   father,   son  or  other  relative. 
To  be  sure,  her  work  in  some  other  woman* s  kitchen  was  not 
considered  unseemly;  but  her  desire  to  work  in  an  office  or 
a  factory  was  severely  criticized.     This  general  attitude 
brought  forth  a  number  of  champions  of  the  woman  wage-earner 
among  whom  Olive  Schreiner  stands  out.     !fer  ""/ornan  and  La- 
bor" is  a  stirring  reply  to  the  opponents  of  the  woman 
worker.     She  maintains:     that  woman  has  always  worked;  that 
she  is  simply  following  her  trauitional  employment  which  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  home;   that  the  parasitic  woman  is  a 
recent  social  evil;  and  that  no  civilization  can  lon0  endure 
unless  its  women  are  co-workers  with  its  men. 

In  spite  of  opposition  women  have  continued  to  work  out- 
side the  home  in  ever  increasing  numbers.     This  trend  has 
followed  Olive  Schreiner* s  prophecy  which  is  based  on  the 
fact  that 

"great  viovements  which  have  permanently  modified  the 
condition  of  humanity  have  never  taken  their  rise  amid 

the  chopped  lo,  ic  of  schools  They  have  arisen  always 

through  human  needs. "1 

Today  one  out  of  four  wage-earners  is  a  woman.  That 
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single  women  and  those  widowed  or  divorced  must  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact.     That  these 
women  have  others  dependent  upon  them  is  not  so  generally- 
known  . 

The  heat  of  the  controversy  now  centers  about  the  married 
woman  worker.     Some  say  that  the  married  woman  works  for 
"pin  money"  or  for  luxuries,   taking  jobs  away  from  girls 
who  need  them.     Others  say  that  her  place  is  in  the  home; 
that  she  has  a  husband  to  support  her.     To  ju^ge  by  most 
of  her  critics  one  would  think  that  some  perversity  leads 
married  women  into  gainful  occupations.     The  cry  for  "ec- 
onomic independence"  raised  by  some  women  of  the  upper 
middle  class  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  criticism. 
It  is  natural  that  writers,  speakers,  and  teachers  should 
be  more  concerned  about  conditions  existing  in  their  own 
group.     Consequently,   the  comparatively  few  women  who 
have  become  wage-earners  through  their  own  choice  are  fea- 
tured to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  married  women 
workers  who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  "howl"  against  married  women 
workers  is  directed  against  those  engaged  in  occupations 
which  men  and  single  women  most  desire.    Men  working  in  an 
office  rarely  0ive  a  tj.ou^ht  to  the  scrub-woman  who  is 
-arried;  but  tr.eir  antagonism  to  the  married  bookkeeper  is 
quite  evident. 

The  present  study  does  not  aim  to  nuke  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  the  reasons  v/hy  married  women  are  engaged  in 
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gainful  occupations.     It  does  aim  to  discover  how  lare.e  a 
part  economic  needs  play  when  married  women  go  out  of  the 
home  to  become  breadwinners. 
B.  Limitations  of  the  Study. 

1 .  Place . 

The  present  study  is  limited  to  the  United  States. 

2 .  Time . 

Most  of  the  material  presented  is  confined  to  the  twen- 
tieth century.     A  few  comparisons  of  census  data  are  made 
with  those  of  1890,  for  at  that  time  women  began  in  larger 
numbers  the  exodus  from  home  to  factory.     The  study  of 
incomes  and  the  cost  of  living  goes  back  to  the  year  1910, 
although  emphasis  is  placed  in  this,  as  throughout  the 
thesis,  on  developments  since  the  war.     The  year  1914  is 
taken  as  a  base  for  the  comparisons  of  cost  of  living 
prices . 

3 .  Married  '''omen. 

Only  those  who  have  husbands  are  treated  as  married  women. 
In  this  the  plan  used  by  the  United  States  Census  is  fol- 
lowed.   Unfortunately,   the  census  separates  only  the  married 
group  and  classes  all  single,  widowed,  divorced  and  deserted 
women  in  one  grou  , ,  making  comparisons  as  to  marital  status 
impossible . 

Although  widows,   the  divorced  and  aeserted  are  often 
mothers  with  heavy  responsibilities,  they  are  not  included 
in  this  stuuy.     The  main  reason  for  ti.eir  exclusion  is: 
few  people  criticize  the  mother  who  takes  the  father's  place 
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as  wage-earner,   and  those  who  think  she  should  stay  in  the 
home  place  the  responsibility  on  the  state,  urging  relief 
through  mothers •  pensions  in  order  that  she  may  give  up 
outside  labor. 

4.  Gainful  Occupations* 

The  term  "gainful  occupations"  is  applied  to  those  jobs 
for  which  the  worker  receives  a  financial  compensation. 
Strictly  speaking,  work  inside  the  home  for  which  wages  are 
paid  would  be  included  as  a  gainful  occupation.     Large  num- 
bers of  married  women  help  out  with  the  family  income  by 
taking  lodgers  anu  boarders,  by  doing  laundry  work  and 
other  jobs  in  the  home.     However,  these  women  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  study  because:    (1)  the  census  data  and  other 
special  studies  (with  a  few  exceptions)  have  not  included 
women  working  in  their  own  homes  among  the  gainfully  oc- 
cupied;   ('^)  the  criticism  against  the  married  woman  worker 
is  not  usually  directed  toward  the  woman  who  stays  at  home 
no  matter  how  Herculean  her  tasks  may  be;  it  is  when  she 
ventures  into  other,  perhaps  greener,  fields  that  complaints 
begin.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  women  who  work  in 
other  people's  homes  are  not  excluded  in  this  study. 

5 .  Inadeotuate  Income. 

The  definition  of  income  is  fully  discussed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  thesis.     Inadequate  la  a  relative  term. 
77hetht-r  an  income  is  adequate  depends  upon  two  things: 

(1)  the  nur.ber  of  individuals  to  be  supported  on  the  income; 

(2)  the  relation  of  the  money  income  to  standarus  of  living 


and  their  costs.     The  standards  chosen  here  are:     the  sub- 
sistence,  the  subsistence  plus  health  and  decency,  and  the 
minimum  of  comfort  standards.     Whether  incomes  are  adequate 
according  to  these  standards  is  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
6 .  Effects  of  Inadequate  Income. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  inadequate  income.     Poverty  and  deprivation  have 
such  far-reaching  consequences  that  a  separate  thesis  would 
have  to  be  written.     A  study  of  budgets  discloses  the  many 
things  which  a  family  must  do  without  on  a  low  income. 
The  lack  of  these  necessaries  is  enough  to  send  the  married 
woman  cut  job -hunting. 
C .  Method  Used . 

The  descriptive  method  is  used  throughout  the  thesis. 
Investigations  made  by  private  groups  as  well  as  those  of 
the  government  bureaus  are  usea. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  stuay  of  incomes 
and  cost  of  living  buugets  with  a  comparison  of  the  t*vo  in 
order  that  a  conclusion  may  be  reached  concerning  the  eztent 
of  inadequate  income.     In  the  following  chaoter  other  ways 
out  are  suggested  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  married 
woman's  wage  is  needed. 

In  Chapter  five  the  problem  is  appro-iched  from  another 

angle.    The  numbers  of  married  women  in  gainful  occupations 

are  given,   shoving  a  rapid  increase  in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  unusual  rates  of  increase  suggest  th'it  vital  reasons  are 
bad:  of  this  procession  into  industry.     The  last  chapter 
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takes' up  these  reasons  and  shows  how  large  the  economic  mo 
tive  is. 
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Chapter  I 
Incomes  in  the  United  States 


&,  Distinction  bet  Teen  health  and  Income. 

It  is  important  that  the  distinction  between  wealth  and  in- 
come be  clearly  understood.    7/ealtb  is  property  or  the  capital 
sum  owned  at  a  given  time.    Income  is  the  money  received,  or 
its  equivalent,  during  a  period  of  time,  for  services  rendered 
as  well  as  interest  on  investments  and  rent  on  property.  In 
the  case  of  the  lower-income  classes  not  much  property  is 
owned .    The  income  received  as  a  result  of  services  rendered, 
although  more  u  certain,  is  what  the  great  number  of  people 
depend  uron  for  their  living.     Therefore,  a  study  of  incomes 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  should  give  an  understanding 
of  the  economic  situation  of  individuals  and  families  in  the 
United  States. 

"Of  all  tests,  income  is  the  best  single  criterion  of 
economic  welfare.     Wealth  is  a  better  safeguard  against 
disaster.     It  is  sometimes  a  more  effective  source  of  pow- 
er.   But  in  everyday  experience,  no  other  quest  is  carried 
on  so   issiduously  as  that  for  the  maximum  income. I,J- 

B«  -^in  : s  Income. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  income.    Most  authors  distinguish 
between  money  income  and  real  income.    Mr.  Kin£  describes  three 
kinds  of  income  which  he  classes  as  book  income,  income  in  pur- 
cha3in£  power  and  real  income.      Book  income,  sometimes  called 
money  income,  is  "the  value  in  money  of  the  net  receipts  or 
gain  accruing  during  a  given  period  of  time,  to  an  indivi- 
dual, a  family,  or  a  business  concern,  from  personal  services, 

1  King,  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  thw  People  of  the  Unl to 
States ,  p.  L17 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  108 
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investments,  or  business  transactions.  "-*• 

Income  in  purchasing  power  "consists  of  the  net  increase  in 
the  power  to  obtain  commodities  or  property,  which  accrues  to 
an  individual  or  family  or  a  business  in  a  given  period  of 
time. "2    This  income  is  ascertained  by  converting  the  book  in- 
come into  commodities.    A  family  may  have  a  higher  book  income 
this  year  than  they  had  last  year;   but  if  prices  have  soared 
so  th.-t  the  purchasing  power  of  the  new  income  is  still  low- 
er than  the  purchasing  power  of  last  year's  income,   the  family 
is  not  as  well  off.     For  instance,  in  1928  a  dollar  would  buy 
only  three  fifths  as  many  groceries  as  a  dollar  would  buy  in 
1914.    Host  authors  call  this  commodity  income  or  real  income. 

Real  income  or  "psychic  income",  according  to  Mr.  King,  wis 
made  up  of  the  amount  of  gratifications  yielded  by  consumption 
of  goods  to  an  individual  during  a  given  period  of  time. "3 
This  psychic  income  is  much  more  real  than  book  income  or  com- 
modity income;  but  it  is  a  subjective  thing  and  not  measurable. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  the  term  real  income  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  commodity  income  or  the  purchasing  power  of 
income. 

6«  The  Sources  of  money  Income . 

Sometimes  money  income  is  considered  limited  to  the  salary 
or  salaries  of  the  wa^e— earning  members  of  the  family.    A  fam- 
ily income  ilso  includes  money  received  as  ia.  .rest  or  rent 

1  Cn.  cit. ,  p.  100 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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from  investments,  profit  on  boarders  and  roomers,  the  value  of 
garden  produce  and  any  cha.ice  income.    Although  the  housewife 
does  not  earn  a  wage,  she  is  an  income  producer.    Her  contri- 
butions in  the  form  of  labor  and  management  are  in  many  cases 
of  as  much  value  as  the  wages  of  the  husband.     In  a  later  chap- 
ter the  housewife's  contribution  to  the  family  is  discussed. 
In  this  chapter  income  is  considered  as  wages  received.  No 
studies  covering  large  numbers  of  people  have  included  the  in- 
come from  these  other  sources.     It  is  practically  impossible, 
even  in  investigations  covering  smaller  grours,  to  get  accur- 
ate figures  because  few  families  lieep  budgets  or  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditures.     In  ascertaining  the  share  which  any 
group  of  the  population  receives  of  the  total  Income  these 
fact j  on  income  from  other  sources  do  not  seem  vital. 

"It  seems  almost  certain  that  a  fall  in  the  share  of 
v/ages  means  a  lessening  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  in- 
come received  by  the  working  classes  and  vice  versa,  for 
the  fraction  of  the  income  of  the  working  people  obtained 
from  other  sources  is  rel  tively  so  small  that  changes 
therein  would  hardly  offset  fluctuations  in  the  Wu'i-e  share. n 

D.  The  Distribution  of  Incomes . 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  facts  on  money  incomes  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.    Australia  in  1915  took  a  census  of  her  wealth  and 
incomes.     Other  studies  made  in  various  countries  have,  like 
0'ir  own,  rested  on  estimates. 
1.  Studies  by  Srahr  and  King. 

1  King,  The  Wealth  and  I:. come  of  the  People  of  the  United 
otutes ,  p.  218 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  students  of  Income  in  the  United 
States  have  been:     Charles  B •  Spahr,  Frank  H.  Streightoff , 
Willford  I.  King  and  Scott  Fearing.     Spahr fs  study  was  made 
for  the  year  1896,  and  King's  for  the  year  1910.     These  two 
independent  studies  brought  out  strikingly  similar  result s.^ 
Dr.  Spahr  found  that  88  per  cent  of  the  people  received  an- 
nually less  than  $1,200.    King  found  82  per  cent  receiving 
less  trian  $1,200.     In  the  former  study  1.6  per  cent  received 
over  $5,000;   in  the  latter,  1.2  per  cent  received  over  that 
amount.     In  1896,  according  to  Spahr,  88  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple received  only  65  per  cent  of  the  total  income  and  1.6 
per  cent  received  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  King's 
1910  figures  show  88  per  cent  receiving  62  per  cent  and  1.6 
per  cent  receiving  19  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

King  also  found  that  69.4  per  cent  of  the  families  received 
less  than  $1,000  and  88.6  per  cont  of  the  families  received 
less  than  $1,400  per  year.     One  third  of  these  "families"  were 
single  men  and  women. ■* 

2 .  Study  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Econo-.ic  _Re search . 

In  1321  a  study  was  conducted  by  the  National  Fureau  of  Ec- 
onomic Research.     This  was  aivided  into  two  independent  stud- 
ies, one  an  estirnnte  of  incomes  by  sources  of  production  made 
by  W.  I.  King;  the  other  an  e.timate  of  incomes  received,  -ade 
by  0.  W«  Knauth.     The  recently-available  income-tax  tables 

1  Op.  cit.,   p.  218 

2  See  Table  I 
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Table  I — Estimated  Distribution  of  Income  among  Families  of  the 
Continental  United  States  in  1910.* 
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Family 

Income 
0-800 
0-1,000 


0-1,400 


1,400-1,500 
1,500-1,600 
1,600-1,700 
1, 700-1,800 
1,800-1,^00 
1,  JOO-2,000 
2,000-2,200 
2,200-2,400 
2,400-2,600 
2  ,600-2,800 
2,800-3,000 

3,800-4,000 

-200,000 
-50,000,000 


Number  of  Per  cent  less  than 
Families         Highest  Figure 

51.54 

69.45 

88.62 

475,000  90.31 

385,000  91.70 

506,000  92.80 

245,000  93.67 

189,000  94.34 

142,000  94.86 

200,000  95.58 

167,000  96.18 

141,000  96.67 

115,000  97.08 

94,000  97.42 

98.39 

99.9985 
100. 


Cumulative  Number 
or  Families 

14,403,000 
19,402,000 

24, 768,000 

25,245,000 

25,628,000 

25,934,000 

20,177,000 

26,366,000 

26,508,000 

26,708,000 

26,875,000 

27,016 ,000 

27,151,000 

27,22  5,000 

27,496,000 

27,944,775 
27,945,190 


*  Adapted  from  Kirg,  'V.  I.,  The  Tealth  and  Income  or  '.he  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.    Table  XLIII,  p.  224-225 
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made  this  second  estimate  possible.     The  data  for  the  study 

was,  however,  still  insufficient,  and  the  fluctuations  of  pri- 
ces, 7/ages  and  profits  during  the  war  made  the  task  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  King  found  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  employees 
eng..  re    in  all  industries  was  |1078  in  1918.     The  value  of  this 
income  at  rrices  of  1913  was  only  $582,  f°r  "the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  income  hid  fallen  to  94.5  per  cent  of  its  1913  power. 
The  money  ineome  would  be  a  little  higher  for  an  employee  of 
average  ability  who  was  able  to  work  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  average  earnings  computed  by  industries  are  affected  by 
unemployment  ana  other  factors."*" 

The  estimate  m:j<de  by  I.:r.  Oswald  W.  Knauth  is  based  primarily 
on  the  income-tax  data  supplemented  by  estimates  of  the  number 
of  people  not  reporting  their  taxable  incomes  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  under-reporting.     In  order  to  obtain  d-.ta  on  incomes 
exempt  from  taxation,  census  data  concerning  the  number  of  per- 
sons following  gainful  occupations  was  used,  and. the  numbers 
already  accounted  for  subtracted.    Th^.i  details  may  be  inaccur- 
ate, but  the  main  facts  brought  out  in  Table  II  show  the  trend 
in  the  distribution  of  income.    However,  #2000  in  1919  is  n^t 
as  high  a  commodity  income  as  before  the  w^r.     M3ome  point 
between  $3000  and  ^4000  ti  yean  in  the  lutter  year  would  be 
needed  to  give  results  com: arable  in  economic  significance  with 

1  National  Bureau  of  jiconomic  Research,  Income  in  the  Uni ted 
Stjte3t  p.  102  Table  20 


Table  II — Personal  Incomes  above  and  belou    l,000  per  Annum, 
1910-1919. * 


Year 

Incone  less 

than  v;2,000 

Incone  more 

than  ^2 

Thousand 

L>JL   » —   —  —  » — 1 

Per  cent 

Thousand 
nersons 

w  JL         >_/  A  X 

Per 

1910 

34 ,352 

96 . 

1  .^11 

4 
-  • 

1911 

JL  v  J— 

34 ,693 

96 . 

1 .379 

4 

1912 

34.969 

96 . 

1  .^11 

•J—  «    —  JL,  J— 

4 

1913 

35  .3^-3 

1  443 

4 

1914 

35  752 

96  - 

1  444 

—  . 

1915 

35,597 

2 ,008 

5. 

1916 

35,566 

93. 

2,748 

7. 

1917 

34,160 

89. 

4,365 

11. 

1918 

35,021 

87.  • 

5,291 

13. 

1919 

54 , 233 

86. 

5,508 

14. 

*  Based  on  Table  XXII,  p.  112,  national  Bureuu  of  Economic 
Research,  Inco::e  In  the  United  States. 
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the  pre-war  division  at  )2QQ0."L 

The  best  data  available  are  for  the  year  1913.     Table  III 
brings  out  significant  figures  on  incomes  for  that  year.  L'ore 
than  32^-  million  received  in  1913  a  money  income  of  less  than 
■)2000.     This  number  was  33  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers. 
72  rer  cent  received  less  than  $1500,  while  94  per  cent  had 
less  than  )3,000. 

3.   itudy  of  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  thesis  is  especially  interested  in  family  incomes. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1918  are  of  more  value  than  any 
other  data  available.     This  study  was  made  in  92  localities 
within  43  states  of  some  12,000  white  families  and  about  750 
colored  families.     The  families  were  chosen  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  conform  to  the  standard  family  of  five.     The  follow- 
ing exclusions  were  made: 

1.  &JL1  single  men. 

2.  Childless  couples  and  those  with  only  one  child. 

3.  Families  without  husbands  at  work. 

4.  Those  keo] i ng  boarders  or  more  than  three  lodgers. 

3.    Tho3e  where  more  than  25    cr  cent  of  the  family  income 

was  receive .  from  other  sources  than  wages. 
Table  IV  giva3  data  on  the  earnings  of  these  families  and 

1  Of.   ci t. ,  p.  113 
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IE, 095  families,  the  tctal  number  reported  on  here,  almost 
one  fourth  received  less  than  $1200, .and  more  than  half  re- 
ceived less  than  yl500,  while  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
families  received  less  than  1S00. 

The  data  on  sources  of  income  is  not  as  valuable  as  it 
might  be  for  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  due  to  the  7. ay  the 
families  were  chosen.     The  object  was  to  choose  families  de- 
pendent as  largely  as  possible  upon  the  husband's  earnings. ^- 
The  proportion  of  family  income  earned  by  the  husbands  is, 
therefore,  larger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.c  The 
proportion  earned  by  husbands  varied  wit]    localities.     On  the 
average,  9b. 7  per  cent  was  earned  by  the  husbands. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  many  families  are  better  off  than 
their  wages  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  gardens  are  one 
means  of  augmenting  the  income.    This  does  not  prove  true  of 
the  families  here  studied.    44  per  cent  secured  some  income 
from  their  gardens,  but  the  amount  was  very  small. 
4 .  Study  by  The  Nation..  t  Industrial  Conf e  xe  Board . 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  13oard,  an  association  of 
employers,  undertook  a  study  in  1918-19£0.     They  collected 
data  on  the  average  weekly  wage  of  twelve  Industrie*,     Table  V 
gives  some  of  these  data.     The  yearly  earnings  are  commuted 
on  the  basis  of  fifty  two  weeks  v.ork  at  the  same  rate  as  dur- 
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Table  V — Average  Annual  Earnings  of  Male  Employees  in  Twelve 
Industries  as  Reported,  by  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

Industry  Average  Yearly  Earnings 

September  1918  March  1920 


Boots  and  Shoes 
Chenical  Mfg. 
Cotton  Mfg. 
Furniture  Mfg. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods 
Leather 
Metal  Mfg. 
Paper  Mfg. 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Rubber  Mfg. 
Silk  Mfg. 
•Tool  ::■£:■. 


01,226 


1,312 
1,066 
904 
1,170 
1,215 
1,442 
1,206 
1,232 
1,452 
1,117 
1,192 


.1,492 
1,857 
1,295 
1,189 
1,438 
1,569 
1,549 
1,499 
1,647 
1,889 
1,507 
1,492 


Atkins,  Wi: 
of  Chicago 
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with  much  overtime;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  uriea-  loyment 
periods  during  the  year.     "When  we  remember  that  the  amount  of 
unemployment  over  a  period  of  years  is  probably  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  this  consideration  assumes  great  importance."^  Also, 
since  these  figures  are  averages,  many  receive  a  lower  wage. 
The  highest  average  yearly  earnings  for  March  19E0  were  $1889 
in  rubber  manufacturing,  and  the  lowest  average  annual  earn- 
ings were  ^1189  found  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  industry  J* 
5 .  Wa;-:c  Surveys  of  the  Uni ted  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics . 

Few  studies  of  income  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
None  of  these  give  data  on  family  incomes,  and  none  are  com- 
parable to  the  1918  investigation  of  the  Bureau.     There  appeared 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  August  1927  a  table  which  sums 
some  dita  on  males  taken  from  wage  surveys  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     It  also  includes  data  on  railroad 
labor  from  the  re  orts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  table  is  reproduced  as  Table  VI,  and  fives  the  average 
full  time  earnings  per  week  for  twelve  industries,  each  taken 
for  the  year  19£4,  192b  ur  1925.     Here  again,  (except  for  tie 
ooal  mining  and  railroad  industries),  no  allowance  is  made  for 
unemc loyment ,  so  that  the  actual  wage  v.ould  be  lower  in  many 
cases.    We  note  th-jt  the  average  earnings  for  the  year  1925  in 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  were  ^1494.     For  the  highest  dis- 
trict in  this  industry  the  annu  1  earnings  were  but  ^1574. 

1  Douglas  et  al. ,  The  Worker  in  Modern  Economic  Society , 
p.  305 

*  See  Table  V 
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Table  VI — Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Male  Common  Laborers  in 
Various  Industries  and  Districts.* 
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Industry 


Average 
Full-time 

Hours  per  Lowest 
Week  District 


Average  Full-time 
Earnings  per  Weeka 


Highest  All 
District  Districts 


Lumber  (1925) 

57.5 

10.48 

25.27 

17  .77 

Slaughtering  and 

Heat  packing 

All  dents.  (1925) 

50.5 

17.04 

25.34 

21.35 

Woolen  and  Worsted 
Goods  Mfg.  (1925) 

49.4 

20.77 

27.82 

21.93 

Machine  Shops  (1925) 

50.5 

11.73 

25.32 

23.07 

Paper  Box-board 
Mfg.  (1925) 

55.7 

13.57 

28.05 

23.99 

Blast  Furnaces  (1925) 

52.4 

15.14 

27.72 

24.34 

i'Odnaries  ^lacv , 

k  o  k 
Z>d  .  D 

14 . 3  / 

CO  .  O  / 

OK      O  C 

25  .  <-5 

Motor  Vehicle 
Mfg.  (1925) 

50.4 

24.02 

30.25 

28.73 

Bituminous  Coal 
Mining  (1926)b 

1  .101   ^  O     iiQ  UUl   s_/  X  O 

Outside  Laborers 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 

11.03 

37.59 

23.58 

Anthracite  Coal 
Mining  (1924)° 
Inside  Laborers 

29.42 

Outside  Laborers 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  * 

29.45 

Metalliferous  Mines 
(1924)  Underground 

52.1 

19.80 

27.73 

22.04 

Railroads-Tract 
Laborers  (1jL-3)c 

47.5 

17.00 

a  Except  Coal  Mining  und  Railroads,  in  which  figures  are 
for  earnings  and  uctual  hours. 

b  Weekly  earnings  computed  as  equal  to  7/15  of  half-month 
earnings  reported. 

c  Weekly  earnings  computed  as  equal  to  1/52  of  the  annual 
earnings  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coi.jai s..i^n. 


*  u 


Monthly  Labor  Review.  1927,  p.  227 
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In  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing  industry,  in 
1926,   the  average  earnings  for  the  highest  district  were  on- 
ly $1,447.1 

6 .  Data  on  Average  Earnings  in  1927 . 

The  most  valuable  of  recent  data  on  incomes  of  male  wage- 
earners  have  been  compiled  by  Agnes  L .  Peterson,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  and  are  reproduced  here  as  Table  VII. 

The  average  actual  earnings  of  unskilled  workers  in  25 
United  States  industries  for  the  third  quarter  of  1927  were 
$24.13  a  week.     If  the  worker  were  employed  52  full  weeks 
of  time,  his  annual  earnings  would  equal  $1,255.     The  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  were  more  fortunate,  receiving  an  av- 
erage weekly  wage  of  $31.09  or  an  annual  waLe  of  $1,617  on 
the  basis  of  52  weeks  of  work. 

In  three  statec,  New  York,  rassachuse tts ,  and  Illinois, 
manufacturing  industries  report  monthly  on  wages;  but  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  are  not  reported  separately.     In  39 
Massachusetts  industries  the  average  weekly  wage  was  $29.12; 
in  55  New  York  State  industries,  $33.25;  in  56  Illinois  In- 
dustrie::, ",31.12. 
E.  Conclusion . 

One  cannot  analyze  these  data  on  incomer  in  this  country 
without  realizing  that  money  wages  are  not  as  high  as  some  op- 
timists would  have  us  think.    There  is  no  douM  that  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  workers  are  subsisting  on  a  very  low 

1  Adapted  from  weekly  earnings  in  Tav le  VI 
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income.     In  spite  of  this,  one  reads  about  the  high  level  of 
wages,  and  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  most  of  the  American 
people  are  on  "easy  street."    Yet,  "in  1927,  82  per  cent  of  the 
population  paid  no  income  tax  because  their  incomes  fell  be- 
low $2,000."1 

It  is  only  when  these  money  incomes  are  comp  ;red  with  the 
budgets  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  that  the  inadequacy  of 
present  wages  is  fully  revealed.     Therefore,  budgets  and  costs 
of  living  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 


1  Quoted  from  New  York  Times,  April  4,  1927,  by  Goodsell, 
Problems  of  the  Family,  p."  "lib 


Chapter  II 
The  Cost  of  Living 
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A.-  Adequacy  of  Income  is  Pet  on:;  in -ad  by  Buying  Power. 

Adequacy  of  income  Is  not  to  be  determined  "by  the  money 
wage,  but  by  what  the  money  wage  will  buy.     It  is  the  real 
w.-.ge  or  the  purchasing  pov;er  of  the  wage  which  is  all  import- 
ant to  the  worker.    When  we  consider  this  real  wage  We  find 
the  fallacy  in  the  much-talked-about  prosperity  of  the  workers 
today.    When  we  have  before  us  figures  on  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  minimum  health  and  decency  standard,  and  compare  these 
With  low  incomes,  we  begin  to  realize  how  inadequate  a  life 

3 .  The  Process  of  Finding  the  Cost  of  Living. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  there  ure  three 

i 

of  goods  and  services  which  an  individual,  a  family  or  a  (.-roup 
a  difference  between  the  standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of 

standard  varies  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 


r 


<r 


In  the  second  place,  the  size  and  comrosi tion  of  the  family 
to  whom  the  standard  is  to  oe  applied  must  be  determined. 

Thirdly,  prices  must  be  collected  covering  the  various  item 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  given  standard  for  the  "particular 
family  can  then  be  determined. 
G .  The  Standard  of  Living . 
t .  Factors  Determining  the  standard. 

The  follov;ing  definition  brings  to  our  attention  the  factor 

involved  in  a  standard  of  living: 

"A  standard  of  living  is  a  measurement  of  life  expressed 
in  a  daily  routine  which  is  determined  by  income  and  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  earned,  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment, and  the  capacity  for  distributing  the  income.' '* 

a.  A  standard  of  living  is  limited  most  decidedly  by  the  in 

come,    although  a  family  may  consider  certain  goods  and  servic 

es  necessary  to  their  standard  of  living,  they  can  net  spend 

more  than  their  income  and  continue  to  no  so  for  an  indefinite 


of  dress  and  surrotradln  ;'s  at  peril  of  forfeiting  the 
chance  to  earn  a  living. 

c.  jiconomic  environment  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
determining  the  standard  of  living.     The  standards  our  grand- 
parents had  -were  very  different  from  ours.     This  is  not  due 
as  much  to  income  and  occupational  conditions  as  it  is  to  the 
changing  economic  environment.     The  progress  of  civilization 
has  brought  a  new  set  of  wants,    a  Cane  Cod  captain  explained 
it  like  thi s : 

"L'y  father  wanted  fifteen  things.     He  didn't  get  1  em 
all.     He  got  te.i  and  worried  over  the  other  five.     Now,  I 
want  forty  things,  and  I  get  thirty,  but  I  worry  more 
about  the  other  ten  that  I  can  not  get  than  the  ole  man 
used  to  about  the  five  he  couldn't  get."^ 

There  are  many  more  things  to  want  and  need  today.  Our 

forefathers  didn't  know  of  washing  machines,  electric  irons, 

vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  automobiles,  telephones  and  furnaces 

as  well  as  silk  hosiery  and  cosmetics.     To  the  multiplication 

. 

•there  is  the  feeling  that  the  children  must  have  a  hi  her  ed- 
ucation than  they,  the  parents,  had  to  start  life. 

1  Abel,  Marj 
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while  the  child-labor  laws  prevent  their  adding  to  the  family 
income.     City  housing  regulations  make  rents  higher;  and  state" 
and  city  regulations  raise  the  health  standards  for  the  workers 

Some  of  the  factors  actively  increasing  the  number  of  wants 
today  are:     advertizing,  the  department  store,  fashions,  the 
newspaper,  the  "movies"  and  the  evidences  of  luxury  enjoyed  by 
upper  classes.     "The  nost  successful  commercial  minds  in  Amer- 
ica are  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  poor  housewife  to  make  her 
discontented  with  her  lot  by  increasing  her  desires . They 
riake  us  feel  that  without  a  certain  hind  of  soap  or  soup  we 
can  not  be  happy. 

d.  The  social  environment  has  a  decided  influence  uron  the 
standard  of  living.    A  family  mirht  more  ensily  achieve  a  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  in  its  scale  of  living,  were  it  not  for  th 
attempt  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses".     This  contest  causes 
nuch  unharminess ,  especially  if  the  Joneses  are  intimate  friend 
or  relatives. 

"It  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  the  habit  of  soc- 
iety to  measure  your  success. or  failure  by  your  ability  to 
live  up  to  certain  accepted  standards."2 

The  economic  and  the  social  environment  have  such  a  3trong 
influence  in  forming  standards  of  living  that  it  has  been  stat- 
ed "that  the  struggle  in  America  is  not  a  strur^le  for  existenc 
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what  the  income  is,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  de- 
pends upon  its  wise  distribution.     In  most  families  this  is 
largely  the  task  of  the  housewife.     She  must  judge  what  things 
are  necessaries  and  what  are  luxuries  and  must  understand 
values  ^nd  p rices  in  order  to  be  a  thrifty  buyer.     The  result 
of  these  activities  is  sometimes  called,  "household  manage- 
ment income".^    Certain  jobs  carried  out  in  the  home  assist  in 
a  wise  distribution  of  money  income.    Although  some  of  these 
jobs  may  be  done  by  other  members  of  the  family,  the  larger 
part  of  what  we  may  call  "labor  income"  in  the  home  is  the 
result  of  the  housewife's  work.    Because  household  labor  and 
household  management  are  difficult  to  measure  in  exact  money 
value,  they  are  treated  here  as  important  ways  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  possible  on  the  money  income. 

In  all  minimum  cost  of  living  budgets  the  labor  of  the 
housewife  is  considered  necessary.     She  is  expected  to  make 
clothing  whenever  she  can  save  by  so  doing,  to  bake  and  do  the 
family  laundry  as  well  as  any  other  work  which  will  help  make 
the  money  income  go  far  enough  to  cover  the  standard  of  living, 
"The  wife's  unraid  services  as  routine  worker  and  as 


11V1 


Living. 
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of  value. 

a.  Denjar.in  Andrews  classifies  ail  families. 


following  six  p-.rouv 


..1 


Standards 

The  sub-standard 

The  minimum  standard  ^i.v- 

The  comfort  standard 

The  moderate  income  standard 

The  liberal  income  standard 

The  surer-liberal  standard 


1925  Jost 


,?1200-1500 
1800-2200 
£500-5000 
5000-20000 
25000  or  more 


b.  Mary  Hinman  Abel  chooses  as  her  "moderate  income  family" 
that  six  per  cent  of  the  families  which  in  1910  received  in- 
comes of  £1400  to  .$2000,  equivalent  in  1921  to  incomes  of 
$2,500  to  $3,500.     3he  suggests  that  some  famlles  having  high- 
er incomes  mirht  also  be  included  in  this  ^rroup,  —  "all  fami- 


lies, in  fact,  In  which  the  financial  m 
is  onlv  enough  when  surolemenxed  bv  the 
service,  to  secure  some  freedom  in  orde: 
c.  ::ewel  II.  Jomish  finds  four  standa. 


■ 

;he  life."2 


(1)  The 


for 
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misfortunes,  a  degree  of  education  and  soire  amu^mpntQ 
(4)  The  standard  of  luxury  including  all  the  necessities 
and  comforts  as  well  as  the  luxuries  desired. 
According  to  Mr*.  Cornish's  estimates  made  in  1923,  15.7  per 
cent  of  all  families  in  the  United  States  were  on  or  below  the 
pauper  level,  38.84  rer  cent  were  on  the  minimum  of  subsistence 
level,  44.54  rer  cent  enjoyed  the  health  and  comfort  standard, 
and  3.32  per  cent  lived  in  luxury. 

d.  Paul  Douglas  has  arranged  a  division  which  introduces  a 

and  comfort  level.    His  classes  form  a  good  working  division.1 
(1)  The  Poverty  Level. 

distribute  *ith  care,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  phvs- 
for  the  replu cement  of  furniture  and  household  auir- 


» ^ w  w  «w  > 


r 
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standard  would  fall  somewhere  between  §1,100  and 
$1,400  in  1925. 
(5)  The  Subsistence-plus  Level. 

This  is  also  called  the  minimum  health  and  decency 
level.     It  provides  not  only  the  material  things  of  lii 
but  a  few  social  necessities.     The  budget  may  include 
such  items  as  car-fare,  insurance,  some  medical  atten- 
tion, and  recreation*    Kousinc  conditions  are  improved 
at  this  level.     In  1925  an  income  of  $1,500  to  $1,800 
would  provide  this  standard  for  a  family  in  most  cities 
(4)  The  Comfort  Level. 

This  is  the  level  meant  when  one  hears  the  expressio 
"the  American  standard  of  liVing".     The  food  item  does 
°    u  rrQj.T,  cea^.  m  this  budget;  but  there  are 

insurance,  recreation,  education  and  sundries  This 


aim  /6,*kUU. 


r 


and  development  of  children, 
al  welfare. 


There  is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  this  definition, 
rakr^  cumbers  of  people  in  the  United  States  are  not  enjoy  i. 
a  normal  standard  of  life. 
D.  The  Size  and  Comv.ositio::  of  the  Famil:  . 

Families  are  of  all  sizes.     In  order  to  work  out  in  deta 
a  cost  of  living  budget  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  typical 
or  staodard  family.    The  composition  of  the  family  is  also 
important,  for  the  a^es  of  the  children  are  a  significant 
factor  in  practically  every  item  of  the  budget. 

1.  i-'amily  of  jive  Chosen  by  Statisticians. 

For  the  purpose  of  statistical  studies  the  normal  Ameri- 
can family  has,  in  recent  years,  been  considered  as  father, 

: 

a.  It  was  thought  the  closest  to-  the  average  family. 

2 .  Objections  to  This  Family  as  Aver a^e . 


b. 


rves , 


•"V  r» 

as  the  average  because. 

(1)  The  studies  have  excluded  all  single  men  from  con- 
sideration,   more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  adult 
male  workers  are  single. 

(2)  The  studies  have  counted  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
family  who  were  self-supporting. 

(3)  In  some  studies  the  families  are  especially  select- 
ed to  conform  to  the  family  of  five. 

(4)  The  arithmetic  average  is  recognized  as  a  poor  meth- 
od of  presenting  facts.    The  median  or  mode  would  show 
the  situation  better. 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an  association  of  employ- 
ers, base  the  cost  of  living  for  a  f ar ily  today  on  four  mem- 
bers, instead  of  five,  claiming  that  four  is  the  correct  av- 
erage family.2 

3.  ffhy  We  Accent  This  Famil..  as  Average. 

At  the  present  time  we  lack  information  concerning  the 

. 

size,  but  the  percentage  of  families  lurger  and  smaller  than 
the  accepted  standard.    Most  of  the  buegcts  which  are  present- 
ed here  use  the  family  of  five.    Since  many  standards  do  not 
allow  for  the  start  in  life,  including  furniture  ana  neces- 
sary household  ^ooas,  and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
- 

1  gflkej  a:.u  t..e  family,  p.  3C 

2  ..oi-cester,  D.  L.  ...  .  "This  Amazing  Prosperity ,*  The  Sur- 
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adequate  protection  Tor  illness  and  death,  it  does  not  seem 

wise  to  reduce  our  standard  family  without  more  justiiication 

than  the  facts  available  at  present  can  give. 

"Of  course,  the  average  number  of  dependent  children  in 
the  wage-earner's  family  can  not  always  be  T three  under 
fourteen1 — but  no  smaller  group  is  a  safe  standard  for  set- 
ting wages.    Unless  wages  are  high  enough  for  that  type 
of  home ,  families  will  be  below  the  poverty  line  when 
children  are  snail  and  society  can  not  permit  that.  Fur- 
ther, as  these  children  grow  older  and  themselves  earn  and 
help,  the  continuance  of  this  family  wage  on  the  three- 
child  basis  will  but  make  possible  necessary  saving  for 
old  age.    Society  has  no  right  to  mortgage  the  earnings 
of  the  child  over  fourteen  to  bring  up  younger  brothers  stnri 
sisters,  nor  can  the  wife's  earnings  or  income  from  lodg- 
ers be  relied  upon  in  a  socially  acceptable  standard."! 

E.  The  Cost  of  Living:     A  Stuuy  of  Buigets. 

The  mot. t  valuable  recent  investigations  of  standards  of 

living  and  their  costs  have  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 

Applied  Economics,  Washington,  D.  G.  in  bulletin  number  sev- 

in  1920,  assembles  suudie^  of  tae  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 

1.  I.'inimum  Quantity  Budget  necessary  to  I.'aintain  a  Worker's 

^  ■  —  ■   ■   ■  -   _v ^f    -  ■    i    •      ■■■       i  ■   p      ■   ■    i  . 

Family  of  i'ive  in  Kealt:.  and  Decency. 


This  stuuy  made  by  the  United  States  Bur 
tics  in  1920  is  of  value  to  the  country  i 


>cality , 
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The  minimum  health  and  decency  stendcrd  censer  for  tvis 

: 

(1) 

- 
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quality  of  food  necessary  for  an  individual  depend 

age,  size,  character  of  work  and  other  conditio  is; 
factors  causing  the  most  variation  Were  dealt  with, 

was  done  by:     (l)  finding  the  standard  food  require 


Table  of  Food  Hequirerrients-1- 


TLTn  1  o 


Children,  11-14  vears,  inclusive 
Children,     4-5  * 


1.0; 


A 


Table  VI II- -Budget  for  a  Government  Baployee1 s  Family  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1919* 

1.  Food   7r  .  .  .. 

2.  Clothing 

Husband  121.15 
Wife  135.45 
Boy,  11  years  95.50 
Girl,  5  years  82.50 
Boy,     2  years  47 . 00 

  513.72 

3.  Housing,  fuel  and  light   428.00 

4.  Miscellaneous 


Upkeep  of  house 

70. 

00 

Laundry  work 

104. 

Gleaning  supplies  and  services 

52. 

92 

Health 

80. 

00 

Insurance 

Life 

110. 

00 

Furniture 

1. 

50 

Car  fare 

Husband,  500  rides 

30. 

00 

Wife  and  children,  300  rides 

15. 

00 

^usements  and  recreation 

20. 

00 

40 

Organizations 

Church 

13. 

00 

Labor 

10. 

00 

Incidentals8 

  545.82 

Total  Budget  at  I.'arket  Price   2,252.47 

(Possible  Saving  by  Thrifty  Family) 

1.  Food  (7*  rer  cent)    53.04 

2.  Clothing  (10  rer  cent)    51.37 


'lscellaneous  

Total  Economies  - 
Total  Budret  minu 


Bureau 


» 


i 
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Table  IX— At 


OOot    01  IkjQ.lI 

r/or'a r, .  His  Wife,  and  Two  C] 


trial  Cities  in  1927. 
Locality- 


Large  cities: 
Boston 
Cleveland 

L  . 

Lie dium- size  cities: 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Reading,  Pa. 

Springfield,  LTass. 

Syracuse,  IT.  Y. 
Small  cities: 

Butler,  Fa. 

Leominster,  Lass. 

Lockport,  F.  Y. 

States : 


Weekly 
Cost 


^31. 30 
29  .  o3 
31.92 


g2S.91 
51.12 
30.17 
50. SO 

<^27  .87 
28.05 
30.13 
27.73 

^  i  3 1 • 60 
30.22 
29  .84 
29  .08 


•  a  Fair  American 
I 

.,  in  Twelve  Indus - 


Yearly 
Cost 


1  623 
1,660 


1,028 


vl,503 
■ 

1,602 


r 
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weeks  was  necessary  to  support  a  fa:  il;  of  five  i 
decency.      The  annual  cost  of  this  would  be  ^1,87 

1 

wages.    Tiie  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  is  co-o 
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A.  A  Comparison  of  Incomes  with  the  Cost  of  Living. 

1.  In  1910. 

Willard  I.  King  estimated  in  1910  that  51.5  per  cent  of  the 
wage-earners  representing  almost  fourteen  and  a  half  million, 
receive."  less  than  3300  per  year,     Snapin's  well-known  study 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  worker* s  family  on  a  subsistence 
standard  totaled  5325  in  1907.     Between  1901  and  1910  the  cost 
of  living  increased  20.5  per  cent.-*-    Therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  1910  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
1907  figure,  and  there    ere  more  people  living  below  the  sub- 
sistence level. 

2.  In  1918. 

a.  Personal  Incomes. 

According  to  King* s  figures  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  report  (Table  II)  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  all  employees  in  all  industries  was  1,078  in  1913.  The 
Philadelphia  cost  of  living  study  for  that  year  is  considered 
a  moot  conservative  one.    Although  called  a  "health  and  co  - 
fort"  standard,  Douglas  classifies  it  on  the  "subsistence  plus 
health  and  decency"  level.    It  is  evident   .hat  the  average 
Wage  in  1^18  was  far  below  the  Philadelphia  standard  of 
$1537.    When  we  consider  that  many  exiot  on  an  income  lower 
thun  the  average,  the  extent  of  inadequate  income  in  1913  is 
astoni  shing. 

In  the  same  report  V.t.  Knauth  finds  72  per  cent  of  the 
w  i.  e-earners  receiving  less  than  $1500,  which  is  £137  lower 

1  farmelee,  Maurice,  Poverty  and  Social  Program,  p.  92 
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than  the  Philadelphia  standard;  39  per  cent  had  incomes  of 
31,000  or  less,   (Tacle  III). 

It  may  be  contended  that  individual  incomes  can  not  be 
compared  with  a  family  cost  of  living,  because  there  are  so 
many  families  with  more  than  one  breadwinner.     This  complaint 
is,  in  some  measure,  justified. 

b.  Family  Incomes. 

The  best  study  of  incomes  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   (page  7).     These  12,096  families 
had  an  average  of  4.9  persons  to  the  family,  with  the  hus- 
band as  chief  wage-earner.    More  than  half  of  these  families 
received  a  total  income  of  less  than  $1,500  in  1913. 

The  cost  of  the  standard  budget  for  a  government  employ- 
ee' s  family  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  August  1919,  was 
$2,262.47,   (Table  Till).     The  cost  of  living  at  that  time 
was  about  174  per  cent  of  its  1914  level,  and  in  1913  it 
was  153.5  of  t: is  level.1    Therefore,   the  cost  of  living 
according  to  this  standard  for  1918  would  be  approximately 
$2,062.     The  12,095  families  were  studied  in  92  localities 
and  43  states.     Basing  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  this  budg- 
et given  for  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  allowing 
for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the  dates  of  these 
stadiss,  it  is  conservative  to  state  that  the  cost  of  this 
budget  would  fall  somewhere  between  $1,950  and  $2,000  in 
1918  for  the  country  at  l^rge. 

Three  fourths  of  the  families  studied  by  the  Buret u  of 

1  Figures  based  on  those  in  Andrews,  iJconomic-s  of  the 
Household  t  p.  110 
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Labor  Statistic:,  received  less  than  $1,800,  and  another  13  per 
cent  averaged  $1,854  per  family.' 

3.  In  1920. 

The  study  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
of  the  average  male  earnings  in  twelve  industries  pre-supposes 
fifty-two  weeks  of  work  a  year  for  all  the  employees,   (Table  V). 
The  average  annual  earnings  computed  according  to  the  weekly 
earnings  of  March  1920  were  $1,889  in  the  highest,  the  rubber, 
industry,  and  $1,189  in  the  lowest^   the  furniture,  industry. 
The  average  male  wage  in  cotton  manufacturing  was  $1,293. 
Yet,  in  1919  when  the  cost  of  living  was  much  lower  than  in 
1920,   the  Board  itself  estimated  the  cost  of.  a  fair  minimum 
for  Fall  River,  a  cotton-mill  city,  at  $1,573.90.     The  Board's 
estimates  for  other  industrial  cities  are  all  higher  than 
the  one  for  Fall  River. 

The  cost  of  the  standard  budget  for  a  government  employee' s 
family  had  soared  in  March  1920  to  $2,532.40. 

4.  In  1924. 

a.  Industrial  Workers. 

Ogburn* s  budget  for  a  miner1 s  family,  a  lo   .r  standard  than 
that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  cost 
$2,119  in  December  1919.     The  Cost  in  1924  would  be  about 
$1,847  for  the  cost  of  living  curve  had  rone  down.    Yet,  an- 
thracite-coal miners  received  on  the  average  only  $1,531.40 
in  the  year  1924;  and  bi tumino as-coal  miners  averaged  the 
much  smaller  sum  of  $1,185,   (Table  VT  ) 

b.  .all  Gainfully  Occupied. 

An  estir:  ite  of  the  approximate  division  of  the  national 
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income  for  19241  shows  that  wage-earners  exclusive  of  farmers 
made  up  53  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  occupied.     The  average  in- 
come for  this  group  comprising  twenty  seven  millions  was  $820. 
Such  workers  as  shopkeepers,  professionals,  salaried  employees 
in  managerial  and  supervisory  capacities,  are  classified  as 
non-wage-earners.     Of  this  class  almost  seven  millions,  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  gainfully  occupied,  received  in- 
comes below  $3,000;  and  the  average  income  was  $1,360. 

What  did  it  cost  these  people  to  live?    Allowing  for  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the  fall  of 
1918  and  1924,  we  find  Beyer's  Philadelphia  standard  costing 
?1,504  in  July  19  24;  the  higher  government  budget,  .$2,125. 
It  is  nlain  that  there  7/ould  have  to  be  two  or  three  bread- 
winners in  a  family  In  order  that  these  low  stanuards  might 
be  attained. 

5  .  In  1923 — Clerical  Workers. 

Allowing  for  the  lower  prices,   the  standard  for  a  govern- 
ment employee1 a  family  (Table  VIII)  in  1925  cost  $1,993. 

A  study  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  "Cler- 
ical Workers  in  the  United  States,  1925,"  lists  nine  positions 
which  clerical  workers  hold.s    In  only  two  of  these,  cashiers 
and  head  bookkeepers,  was  the  me  iian  s-.lary  for  men  high  enough 
to  rrovide  this  standard  of  health  and  decency.     In  six  of  the 
positions  the  median  salary  for  men  was  less  than  $1,500. 

A  study  in  Massachusetts  found  32.2  per  cent  of  the  men 

1  Jorey,  Lewis,  "Is  Income  More  Equally  Distributed?" 
The  New  liepublic,  Jan.   25,  1927,  p.  272 


receiving  ~H0  per  week*   32,080  per  year  if  they  worked  52 

weeks . 

5.  In  15  27. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  takes  a  very  low  standard  as  a  "fair  American 
standard"  of  living.     Furthermore,  their  study  made  in  1927 
eliminates  the  third  child,  commonly  accepted  by  statis- 
ticians as  a  member  of  the  average  worker's  family,  and  bases 
the  family  cost  of  living  on  four  members. 

The  cost  for  this  smaller  family  in  Massachusetts  was 
11,552,   (Table  IX).    Yet  the  average  wage  in  thirty-nine 
I 'assachusetts  industries  was  $1,514,   (Table  VII).     This  is 
on  the  basis  of  52  weeks  of  work.     In  fifty-five  New  York 
industries  the  average  wage  was  $1,729  for  52  weeks  of  work; 
and  the  cost  of  living  for  that  state  was  $1,543.     If  the 
worker  doesn't  lose  any  time  through  sickness  or  slack 
times  in  the  industry,  and  if  he  has  only  two  children, 
the  New  York  State  fimily  is  able  to  live  on  a  little  higher 
standard  than  that  proposed  by  the  Board.     But  who  imagines 
that  all  these  Mifs"  work  out  favorably  for  the  average 
worker' s  family? 

Taking  only  the  unskilled  workers  in  twenty-five  industries 
operating  in  the  country  at  large,  the  average  wage  in  1927 
was  $24.13  a  week  or  31,255  for  a  52-week  year. 
B .  Inadg  :uacy  of  Incomes . 

The  facts  presented  here  are  taken  from  employers' 

1  Cp.  ci t .  ,  p.  71 
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organisations,  family  welfare  societies,  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  similar  groups. 
The  unbiased  truth  is  that  for  the  majority  of  families,  an 
income  based  entirely  on  the  father* s  wage  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living.    Moreover,  in  many  families 
one  or  two  child-laborers  would  not  be  able  to  augment  the 
f  ather*  s  income  enough  so  that  a  standard  of  health  and  de- 
cency could  be  maintained. 

"Families  with  two  or  more  dependent  children. .. find 
it  difficult  to  subsist  on  prevailing  wages,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  in  actual  need,  the  intensity 
of  which  increases  as  the  number  of  dependent  children 
increases . "1 

"...nowhere  in  all  the  land  any  evidence  of  a  single 
industrial  group  in  which  the  annual  income  of  a  wage- 
earner  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  and 
three  small  children  in  accordance  with  the  low  standard 
set  by  a  group  of  employers; "2 

C .  Irregularity  of  Incomes. 

Inadequacy  of  incomes  is  due  not  only  to  low  incomes  but 

to  irregularity  of  incomes.    All  the  studies  of  the  National 

Industrial  Conference  Board  which  are  presented  above,  are 

based  upon  weekly  vages.     Annual  wages  have  been  computed  as 

fifty-two  pay  envelopes.     Yet,  many  workers  do  not  earn  this 

wage . 

It  is  evident  th:t  the  vast  army  of  unemployed  suffer  from 
lack  of  income.    What  is  not  so  readily  recognized  is  that 
many  of  those  who  have  Jobs  are  unemployed  a  part  of  the  year. 
1 .  Lo.:o  of  Time  Due  to  the  Industry . 

1  Douglas,  Paul,  Wages  and  the  Family,  p.  260 

2  lOPoester,  D.  L.  W.,  "This  Amazing  Pro  -verity,"  The  Sur- 
vey, ::ov.  1928,  p.  183 
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a.  Slack  Tims. 

Most  industries  have  slack  periods  when  men  and  women  are 
"laid  off."    Even  when  a  plant  is  running  full  time,  periods 
occur  when  a  whole  department,  or  workers  on  a  particular 
operation  within  a  department,  are  out  of  work.     In  "Buick 
35"  where  parts  of  the  motor  are  made  and  inspected,  there 
were  several  months  of  slack  time  in  the  summer  of  1924. 
In  order  to  keep  the  working  force,  half  were  given  work 
one  week  and  half  the  next.     In  the  automobile  industry 
it  is  the  exception  for  a  worker  to  have  fifty- two  weeks 
of  work. 

"The  Manly  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Relations 
Commissions  says  (p.  103):     'Wage  earners  in  the  prin- 
cipal mining  and  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States  lose  on  the  average  from  one-fifth  to  one-fcurth 
of  working  time  during  the  normal  year.'"! 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  an  un- 
employment study  from  1923  to  1925. 2    Fifteen  different  in- 
dustries and  2,341  establishments  were  investigated.  The 
number  of  days  operated  and  the  number  of  week  days  idle 
were  reported  for  a  twelve-month  period.     In  eight  industries 
the  week  days  idle  were  from  15  to  20;  in  three  industries, 
from  20  to  40;  in  four  industries  the  week  days  idle  were 
40,  45,  85,  and  125.     The  median  week  days  idle  for  all  fif- 
teen industries  was  19,  or  a  little  over  three  weeks  of 

working  time. 

b.  Industrial  Accidents. 

1  Davis,  Barnes  and  Others,  Introduction  to  Sociology, 
p.  789 

2  Peterson,  Agnes,  "What  the  Wage-Earning  Toman  Contributes 
to  Fa-ily  Support,"  The  Ann>-ls.  May  1929,  p.  82 
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Industrial  accidents  of  which  there  are  more  than  700,000 
annually,  are  not  always  covered  by  workmen's  compensation 
laws.     Jerome  Davis  suras  the  serious  weaknesses  of  these  laws 
as  follows:-*- 

(1)  Six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no 
such  act. 

(2)  Some  of  the  existing  laws  are  not  compulsory. 

(3)  Many  wage-earners  in  every  state  are  not  covered 
by  these  laws. 

(4)  The  compensation  y/hen  granted  is  often  inadequate. 

(5)  The  incapacitated  worker  must  wait  too  long  before 
it  is  paid. 

(6)  Society  forgets  the  rehabilitation  of  the  worker 
once  the  small  compensation  is  paid. 

"In  1919  there  were  three  million  cases  of  injury  involv- 
ing a  day's  absence  from  work. "2  Industrial  accidents  cause 
two  million  temporary  disabilities  of  more  than  three  days.3 
2 .  Loss  of  Time  Due  to  Personal  Causes. 

Illness  is  one  cause  of  unemployment.    Various  estimates 
of  the  number  of  days  lost  because  of  sickness  have  been  made. 
In  1909  Irving  Fisher's  "Report  on  National  Vitality"  gave 
the  average  loss  for  each  inhabitant  as  thirteen  days  a 
year.4    More  recently  the  Hoover  engineers  give  eirht  days 
as  the  average  time  lest  annually  from  illness  by  all  men 
and  women  gainfully  occupied.     This  does  not  include  indus- 
trial accidents.5 

To  time  lost  for  illness  must  be  added  other  necessary 
aujence.,  ouch  as  death  and  illness  in  the  family  of  the 


1  Davis,  Barnes,  and  Others,  Op.  cit.,  p.  894 

2  Ibid . ,  p.  755 

3  Laidler,  Harry,  How  America  Lives,  p.  28 

4  Purmelee,  Poverty  and  Social  Prc-ross,  p.  122 

5  Laidler,  Op.  cit.,  p.  25 
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worker . 

These  facts  on  unemployment  periods  due  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  worker*  s  misfortunes  show  clearly  that  the  income 
in  most  families  is  even  lov.'er  than  the  comparisons  above 
would  lead  one  to  believe.     "No  wonder  that  among  wage-earners 
there  runs  the  bitter  saying,  *a  working-man  is  a  fool  to 
have  a  wife  and  kids.'?,l 

D.  Costs  Not  Included  in  Minimum  Budgets. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  centered  around  the  income  as 
inadequate  for  a  minimum  standard  of  living  expressed  in  var- 
ious budgets.     The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics1 
"Minimum  Budget  Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Worker* s  Family  in 
Health  and  Decency"  (Table  VIII)  is  the  highest  of  these 
standards.     Douglas  classifies  this  on  the  comfort  level; 
yet  a  number  of  expenses  which  would  come  in  a  legitimate  min- 
imum comfort  budget  are  not  included  here.    Married  women  may 
be  forced  into  industry  in  order  to  provide  some  of  these 
things  for  the  family,  for  financial  necessity  is  not  always 
defined  in  terms  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
1.  The  Start  in  Life. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  budget  for  the  expense  of 
starting  a  home.     It  is  evidently  assumed  that  the  fund  to 
set-up  a  household  has  been  given  to  the  couple,  saved  before 
marriage,  or  paid,  probably  on  the  installment  nlan,  during 
the  first  years  of  marriage. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  American  families  are  able  to 

1  Ross,  2.  A.,  Standing  Roam  Only,  p.  2£4 
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give  their  children  the  financial  help  to  start  a  hone.  Those 
who  do  are  usually  parents  of  the  well-to-do  class  which,  it 
is  clear,  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  ijnerican  people.  So 
many  children  of  the  middle  class  are  going  to  high  school  and 
college  today  that  family  resources  are  drained,  even  among 
the  higher-income  groups. 

Nor  are  many  courlss  able  to  save  a  great  deal  before  mar- 
riage.    The  financial  difficulties  of  the  family  are  such  that 
the  assistance  of  sons  and  daughters  is  needed.     The  Women's 
Bureau  investigated  the  family  contributions  made  by  sons  and 
daughters  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.     75  per  cent  of  the 
daughters  and  51  per  cent  of  the  sons  contributed  half  of 
their  earnings  to  the  family,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  daughters, 
35  per  cent  of  the  sons  contributed  all  their  earnings. 
2.  The  Cost  of  Childbirth. 

The  minimum  budget  includes  $80  for  health,  but  this  does 
not  allow  for  the  expenses  of  childbirth.    No  studies  of  fam- 
ily expenditure  have  included  the  cost  of  this  item.  Yet, 
for  the  family  of  five  there  are  at  least   three  times  when 
this  expense  has  to  be  met.     A  recent  cartoon  shows  a  baby 
creeping  on  the  floor  v.hile  the  mother  hands  a  paper  to  the 
father  as  he  sits  reading.     Underneath  are  these  words, 
"Darling,  here's  the  bill  from  the  hospital.     One  more  pay* 
ment  and  the  baby's  ours. "2    Even  middle  class  families 
find  it  necessary  in  many  instances  to  pay  the  exi eases  of 
childbirth  on  the  installment  plan. 

1  Bulletin  30,  The  3h  .re  of  Wage-aarni  rig,  7.Tomen  in  Family 
■3urport ,  p.   50,  97  and  9(j. 

2  The  Survey,  Jan.  1,  1930,  p.  421 
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It  is  difficult  to  knov.T  how  large  an  item  these  services 

are  for  the  average  worker* s  family,  for  prices  vary  with  the 

country  and  the  city,  the  type  of  medical  service  procured, 

and  the  complications  of  the  maternity  case. 

"In  New  York  City  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  commun- 
ity, provided  no  abnormalities  of  labor  occur,  it  costs 
from  $200  to  5300  for  the  baby  to  be  brought  into  the 
world . "1 

Sthelbert  Stewart's  statement  of  the  cost  estimated  at 
.$250  is  not  limited  to  New  York  City.2 

A  study  on  the  cost  of  babies  in  Columbus  made  by  students 
of  Ohio  State  University  in  192S  brings  out  figures  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $592  down.     The  540  babies  studied  cost  on 
an  average  $110.     Costs  depended  on  financial  circumstances. 
Parents  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  paid  on  the  average 
$270  for  their  babies;  those  receiving  $1,200-^3,000  paid  an 
average  sum  of   ?129.     For  those  with  incomes  under  §1,200 
the  average  cost  of  childbirth  was  .$54,  while  those  der ending 
on  charity  scent  ,)27  from  the  family  income  for  each  baby. s 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Mark,  in  charge  of  the 
Columbus  study,  is:     that  only  the  well-to-do  and  the  depeadent 
have  the  proper  medical  care  at  childbirth;  and  that  the 
poor  and  those  who  are  receiving  the  lower  i  corner  in  the 
•)1 , 200-^3 ,000  group  must  choose  between  staggering  bills, 
charity  and  inadequate  care  at  this  critical  time. 
3 .  The  Cc.;t  of  Rcarir.r  and  Educating  Children. 

1  Ross ,  Op.  cit .  ,  p.  220 

2  "A  Family  Wage-Rate  vs.  A  Family  Social  Endowment  Fund," 
Soci'jl  Forces,  Sept.  1927,  p.  123 

3  Kark,  Kary  L.,   "A  Professor  Prices  "Jabies,"  The  Survey  , 
Jan.  1,  1930,  p.  385-2 
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In  many  families  the  parents  are  not  satisfied  with  a  common 
school  education  for  their  children;   and  high  school,  especial- 
ly in  the  larger  cities,  is  becoming  more  expensive  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.     Children  dress  better.    More  things  are 
needed  for  class  work  and  school  activities.     In  many  cases 
students  live  miles  away,  making  carfares  and  lunches  a  nec- 
essity.    It  in.  difficult  for  the  small-income  family  to  keep 
their  children  in  school,  although  they  may  realise  the  in- 
creasing handicap  imposed  by  the  lack  of  education. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,   says  that  it  costs  37 ,238  to  rear  a  child 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  if  a  family  is  living  on  the  stanuard 
usual  with  an  income  of  $2,500.     This  does  not  include  the 
$1,100  paia  by  the  public  to  euucate  the  child. 1 

Mr.  Stewart  points  out  that,  whether  the  income  be  higher 
or  lov.er  than  this  amount,   it  takes  the  earnings  of  almost 
three  years  of  a  worker's  life  to  rear  a  child,  and  the  aver- 
age family  would  take  nine  years  of  earnings. 

"The  fact  is,   children  are  a  luxury.    No  middle  class 
family  can  hope  to  have  many  children  without  sacrificing 
actual  necessities . "2 

The  growing  practice  of  birth  control  indicates  that  famil- 
ies do  not  feel  able  to  afford  many  children.     Caruinal  Gib- 
bons'  statement,  "The  question  of  economics  has  no  place, 

should«have  none,   in  regulating  the  size  of  families, does 
not  se  m  to  be  backed  up  by  the  families  of  niddle-class 

1  Stewart,  Op.  cit.,   p.  121 

2  Groves,  Ernest,  The  Drifting  Home,  p.  95 


workers.     Families  who  would  like  four  or  five  ohiluren  find 
it  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  two  or  three  in  order  that 
the  smaller  number  may  have  proper  care.    Many  large  families 
have  to  appeal  to  charity  and  family  welfare  organizations, 
especially  in  times  of  sickness  or  unenployment . 

A  novel  called  "The  Under  ^orld"  by  James  Welsh,  a  Lanark- 
shire miner,  pictures  the  cost  of  children  to  a  home.  Eleanor 
Rathbone  says : 

"It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  cycle  of  married 
life  in  the  worker* s  home — the  beginning  in  comparative 
prosperity,  when  the  income  gives  just  margin  enough  for 
modest  co:  fort;  the  gradually  tightening  pressure  as  one 
child  after  another  is  born;  then  the  expansion  again  as 
child  after  child  takes  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  wage- 
earners;  too  late  however  to  undo  the  warping  and  embitter- 
ing effects  of  orivation  borne  just  during  the  years  when 
constitution  and  character  are  taking  shape."! 

4 .  Savings . 

The  desire  for  security,  according  to  Professor  William  I. 
Thomas,  is  one  of  the  four  fundamental  desires  of  human  be- 
ings.   A  working  man  and  his  wife  must  be  able  to  save  something 
for  disaster  and  old  age  if  this  desire  is  not  to  be  complete- 
ly frustrated  in  their  lives.     To  become  dependent  on  one's 
children  is  not  only  an  unhapoy  ending  to  a  life  of  hard  work, 
but  it  puts  a  burden  on  the  next  generation. 

The  minimum  health  and  decency  budget  which  we  have  been 
studying  makes  no  provision  for  savings  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  life  insurance.     If  this  insurance  is  divided  among 
members  of  the  family,   it  is  only  sufficient  for  protection 
in  case  of  death,  and  is  not  large  enougr.  to  do  more  than  tide 

Rathbone,  Eleanor,  "Wages  According  to  Family  Needs," 
Hibbert  Jourim!,  Vol.  19,   p.  715 


the  family  over  such  a  disaster. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  "provision  for  saving  cannot,  of  course,  be  legiti- 
mately included  as  an  item  in  the  cost  of  living. "^ 

Professor  Andrews  answers  this,  claiming  that  it  is  "un- 
justifiable . H 

"Rather,   savings  cannot  be  legitimately  excluded  from 
the  minimum  wage.     To  be  concrete,  we  may  say  that  our  Am- 
erican standard  of  living  must  make  it  possible  for  the 
family  to  have  a  reserve  fund  accumulating  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  a  dollar  a  week,  or  §50  a  year,  although  the  exact 
sum  is  subject  to  more  precise  determination . "2 

5 .  Other  Costs. 

There  are  other  items  which  are  not  included  in  the  minimum 
budget,  but  which  nay  seen  so  necessary  to  some  families  that 
the  work  of  the  wife  and  mother  is  preferable  to  life  without 
them. 

The  twenty  dollars  allowed  for  amusements  and  recreation 
is  not  a  large  sum  when  divided  between  a  family  of  five.  It 
means  less  than  forty  cents  a  week  for  the  whole  family;  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  vacation.     Traveling  is  out  of 
the  question  for  this  family  cannot  have  a  car,  and  there  is 
no  allowance  for  rail-road  fare: .     If  the  family  spends  some- 
thing on  these  things,  it  means  seriously  cutting  the  food 
requirement  or  something  else  Just  as  necessary. 

Daily  newspapers  are  included,  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  books  or  periodicals.  The  Public  Library  meets  some  of 
these  needs;  but  there  are  many  families  who  feel  that  life 

1  Andrev/s,  Economics  of  the  Household,   p.  131 

2  Loc.  cit. 
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is  most  inadequate  without  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
the  body. 

The  item  for  church  organization  is  thirteen  dollars,  a  very 
low  sum  when  all  the  activities  of  the  church  are  considered. 
A  family  of  this  income  v/ill  have  to  spend  many  leisure  hours 
in  recreation  which  is  not  commercialized.    Unless. the  bene- 
fits they  receive  from  the  church  are  paid  for  by  others,  this 
sum  is  inadequate.     Car  fares  are  also  low. 

There  is  no  provision  for  furniture  replacement. 


Chapter  IV 
The  Ways  Out 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  income.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suggest  the 
solutions  which  have  been  offered  by  students  of  poverty  and 
suffering  caused  by  inadequate  income. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  by  some  that  inadequate  in- 
come does  not  force  married  women  to  look  for  jobs,   that  there 
are  other  ways  out  of  the  dilemma.     Therefore,   a  few  of  the 
ways  out  are  suggested  here  In  order  to  make  clear  that  lit- 
tle is  being  done  to  relieve  the  situation  through  these 
channels . 

A.  Raising  the  Husband* s  Wage. 

Those  who  hold  to  this  solution  believe  that  the  husband 
should  be  the  wage-earner  and  the  wife,  the  home-maker  and 
spender.     It  is  maintained  that  the  increase  in  productivity 
has  been  so  great  that  the  husband  can  turn  out  more  work  than 
both  the  husband  and  wife  did  when  many  of  the  industrial 
processes  were  carried  on  in  the  home;  therefore,  his  wage  should 
be  increased  accordingly. 

There  are  two  main  proposals  for  increasing  the  husband's 
wage.  The  first  is  that  a  minimum  wage  be  set  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family. 

In  the  second  place,   it  is  proposed  that  if  women  woulu  stay 

in  the  hoi.ie,  men's  wages  would  ^o  up  because  of  less  competition 

for  jobs.     But  many  women  have  no  male  wage-earners  in  the 

family  and  some  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  these. 

The  Women's  Bureau  study  of  the  status  of  breadwinning  women 
includes  31,481  who  reported  on  the  number  of  breadwinners  in 
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the  family.     £1  per  cent  were  the  sole  breadwinners.     Cf  t 
49.2  per  cent  who  were  one  of  two  breadwinners  9  per  cent 
had  no  male  wage-earner.     Of  those  having  three  or  more 
breadwinners  5.6  per  cent  were  in  families  where  all  the 
breadwinners  were  women.     In  all,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  wo- 
men breadwinners  had  no  male  help  in  supporting  a  family. 1 
If  this  group  of  women  were  to  remain  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, there  would  still  be  competition  for  jobs. 

Some  social  workers  who  accept,  as  an  ideal,   the  father 
as  sole  wage- earner  in  the  family,  claim  that  there  are 
many  married  women  who,  under  present  conditions,  cannot 
give  up  their  jobs.     Their  wages  added  to  those  of  the 
male  worker  barely  keep  the  family  on  a  subsistence  level. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  discuss  the 
economic  theory  advocated  by  those  who  propose  the  exclu- 
sion of  women,  especially  of  married  women,  from  gainful 
occupations . 

This  scheme  raises  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
here:     Is  it  practical?    How  are  women  to  be  kept  at  home? 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  many  families  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mother  from  industry  means  that  children 
now  in  school  will  ro  to  work  if  they  can  get  jobs.  Child 
labor  must  be  withdruwn  from  industry  also  or  the  same 
difficulty  of  competition  results. 

A  study  of  workers  in  four  cities  employing  v.omen  shows 

1  Peterson,  Agnes,  "What  the  Wage-Earning  Woman  Contri- 
butes to  Family  Support,"  The  Annals,  may  1929,  p.  07 
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that  3,241  or  8.5  per  cent  were  under  seventeen  years  of 
age.1    In  families  where  mothers  and  children  both  work 
their  withdrawal  from  industry  would  bring  a  hardship. 
It  is  a  question  whether  men* s  wages  would  be  sufficiently 
increased  so  that  the  total  family  income  would  equal  its 
low  average  at  the  present  time. 
B.  The  Family  Wage  System. 

The  Family  Wage  System  is  already  working  in  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries.  England 
and  Australia  are  considering  the  plan.    In  our  own  coun- 
try it  has  been  proposed  recently  by  Paul  Douglas  and 
others . 

The  proposal  of  family  wages  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  true  labor  unit  like  the  true  social  unit  is  the  family. 
The  income  tax  recognizes  this  fact  although  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  co:3t  of  financing  dependent 
members  of  the  family.     State  compensation  acts  and  the  in- 
surance funds  of  labor  unions  are  usually  paid  according  to 
family  needs. 

Professor  Douglas^  claims  that  the  family  of  five  which 
has  been  accepted  as  the  average  is  not  typical  of  workers' 
families  in  general.     There  is  an  u  .fortunate  lack  of  sta- 
tistics on  the  size  of  families  in  the  United  States.  Cen- 
suses in  Great  Britain  and  Australia  show  only  8  per  cent 
of  the  twelve  million  adult  males  employed,  to  be  heads  of 

1  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  41,  The  Family  Status  of  Bread- 
tti^niiig  Women  ia  Four  Selected  Cities ,  p .  25 ,  57,  39,  11 5 

2  »ag~cs  ariM  the  Family,  and  "The  Family  Wage,"  The  Sur- 
vey ,   Dec.  l'jf;5,  p.  262-284 
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families  of  five  including  three  dependent  children  under 

sixteen  years  of  age.    A  wage  for  every  male  on  the  basis 

of  the  needs  of  a  family  of  five,  according  to  Douglas, 

means  supporting  forty-seven  million  fictitious  dependents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fifteen  per  cent  who  have  more  than 

three  children  do  not  receive  a  wage  which  makes  possible 

a  decent  living.     Eleanor  Rathbone,  an  ardent  supporter 

of  the  family  wage  in  England  says: 

"A  wage  system  which  first  proceeds  on  the  entirely 
false  hypothesis  that  every  man  is  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold, and  secondly,  ignores  altogether  the  varying  size 
of  households,  is  neither  economical  nor  just.  Imagine 
....that  same  principle  had  been  adopted  by  the  Food 
Controller  during  the  war,  when  the  problem  was  one 
of  distributing  not  wealth  but  food.     Suppose  he  had 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  every  man  over  twenty 
was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  household  of 
five  persons,  and  every  woman  over  twenty  for  her  own 
maintenance,  and  had  distributed  his  food-cards  accord- 
ingly.    Would  public  opinion  have  tolerated  for  a  moment 
so  gross  an  absurdity?"! 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  total  income  of  American 
industries,  and  cost  of  living  budgets,  Professor  Douglas 
shows  that  industry  is  not  able  to  pay  every  male  wage- 
earner  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  five.    With  these 
facts  in  mind  he  proposes  that  wages  be  paid  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  family.     This  would  mean  lower  wages  for 
single  men,  yet  allowing  then  enough  to  save  something. 
Married  men  would  be  paid  thirty  per  cent  extra  to  allow 
for  the  cost  of  a  wife,  (two  cannot  live  cheaper  than 
one),  and  about  £200  annually  for  each  child  in  the  family. 

The  methods  of  paying  these  allowances  vary  in  different 


1  "Wages  According  to  Family  Needs,"  Hibbert  Journal, 
Vol.  19,  p.  717 


countries.     The  individual  employer  could  not  be  expected 
to  pay  these  allowances  for  his  employees.     The  natural 
thing  would  be  for  the  employer  to  ,Tfiretf  married  men 
and  hire  single  men  at  the  lo'-ver  rate.     According  to  one 
plan,  a  group  of  employers  engaged  in  the  same  industry 
or  operating  in  the  same  locality  pay  into  a  central 
equalization  fund  from  which  the  family  allowances  for 
wage-earners  in  that  industry  or  that  group  of  industries 
are  taken.     Employers  could  pay  to  this  fund  according 
to  the  total  number  of  male  employees,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pay  roll,  or  according  to  the  number  of  man- 
hours  worked,  or  some  other  fair  plan. 

A  plan  possible  in  some  countries  is  that  the  state  rather 
than  industry  pay  these  allowances.     One  benefit  of  this 
method  is  the  protection  of  the  unemployed  who  cannot  find 
work . 

Clerical  workers  have  been  included  in  many  of  the  family 
wa,;;e  systems.  Professor  Douglas  advocates  its  use  for  "pub- 
lic employees,   teachers,  ministers  and  social  workers. "1 

Objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  system  can  only 
be  listed  in  this  brief  su? unary  of  family  allowances,  prof- 
essor Douglas  ably  answers  them.2 

1.  It  would  increase  population  to  an  undesirable 
degree . 

1  "The  Family  Wage,"  The  Survey,   Dec.  1926,  p.  283 

2  ,T,age3  ani  the  Family,  p.  262 
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2.  Wages  should  be  paid  on  the  productivity  of  the  in- 

dustry rather  than  on  family  needs. 

3.  Men  will  not  -fork  as  hard  if  fear  of  poverty  is 

removed . 

4.  The  employer  could  use  it  against  the  worker  in 

time  of  strikes. 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  emphasizes 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  the  financial  sacrifice  of  the 
man  with  children  in  making  this  contribution  to  the  race. 
He  does  not  answer  Douglas*  contention  that  industry  cannot 
pay  all  male  wage-earners  enough  to  support  the  family  of 
five,  but  states  his  position  as  follows: 

"To  summarize,  then.... (I  am)  opposed  to  the  differ- 
ence in  industrial-wage  rates  as  between  married  and 
unmarried,  as  bet?/een  the  family  of  three  and  the  family 
of  five,  because  I  believe  that  every  man  should  earn 
enough  to  enable  him  to  marry  and  rear  a  family  of  five 
if  he  wants  to,  and  that  every  married  man  should  receive 
a  wage  which  will  enable  him  to  save  up  against  the  day 
when  he  will  have  a  family  of  five  or  more."l 

Mr.  Stewart  is  in  favor  of  a  social  allowance  by  which  our 
political  and  social  institutions  will  pay  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  race. 2 

The  family  wage  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  students 
of  inadequate  family  income.     "The  Columbia  Conserve  Company 
of  Indianapolis  and  the  Ludens  Company  of  Reading,  have 


1  "A  Family  Wage-Rate  vs.  A  Family  Social  Endowment  Fund." 
Social  Forces,  Sept.  1927,   p.  124 

2  Loc.  cit. 
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adopted  the  plan  with  some  modifications."1  The  plan  is  not 
effective  except  in  these  two  small  concerns. 

The  family  wage  system  is  not  at  present  an  alternative 
to  married  women  in  industry  in  this  country. 
C .  Mo  t he  r s '  Pen  s  i  on  s  . 

Forty-two  states  have  some  kind  of  a  mothers'  pension 
law.     These  laws  provide  for  "public  aid  to  needy  mothers 
(in  some  states  the  stepmother  or  grandmother)  dependent 
upon  their  own  efforts  to  support  themselves  and  children 
who  are  below  the  legal  age  of  work."^ 

There  are  "pros"  and  "cons"  to  these  laws;  but  they  are 
not  discussed  here,  for  the  laws  do  not  apply  to  married 
women  who  have  husbands  working,  no  matter  how  destitute 
the  children  in  these  families  may  be.     Legislation  which 
takes  care  of  emergencies  such  as  widowed  mothers  with 
children,   is  not  feasible,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  as 
a  way  out  for  the  normal  family. 
D •  paternity  Insuran ce  . 

One  relief  that  is  advocated  for  the  married  woman  and 
her  children  is  maternity  insurance.     According  to  this  plan, 
the  state  would  pay  the  wording  mother  a   sufficient  sum  to 
make  possible  her  withdrawal  from  industry  some  time  before 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and  her  absence  after  the  birth  long 
•BOUgfa  to  that  the  health  of  mother  ana  child  need  not  be 
impaired . 

1  Douglas,   "The  Family  Wage,"  p.  283 

2  Peterson,   Agnes  L.,   "Mothers'  Pensions,"  The  Survey, 
Dec.  1926,   p.  281 
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This  legislation  would  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  mother  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  state  in  producing 
future  citizens;  that  she  has  paid  the  physical  cost  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  her  to  suffer  economically  as 
well. 

Alice  Beal  Parsons^  feels  that  some  such  measure  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  too  rapidly  falling  birth  rate  which 
is  sure  to  come  when  birth  control  methods  become  more  gen- 
erally Known  among  the  poorer  classes,     she  suboests,  in 
the  absence  of  a  state  insurance  benefit,   the  possibility 
of  the  individual  wage-earning  mother  paying  this  insurance 
as  a  protection  for  the  economic  hazards  of  childbirth. 

Maternity  insurance,  even  if  an  insurance  company  should 
sell  it,  would  only  tide  the  mother  over  this  one  economic 
hazard.     It  is  not  a  blanket  for  all  the  difficulties  of 
inadequate  income. 


1  "Woman's  Dilemma,"  p.  245 
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TLo  Increase  in  numbers  of  Employ 
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(1)  Tie  elate  of  the  1910  census  vac  Auril  15*  tr-at  of 
tne  19^0  census,  January  1.     T.       ;  .•  •  •  -  recount,  in  large 

0)  engaged  in  agriculture,  since  in  no  t  cases  riculturai 
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Chapter  VI 

Why  Married  7/onen  Enter  Gainful  Occupations 
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A.  Changing  Social  Environment 
1.  The  Changing  Home. 

Woman  has  always  worked.     Even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  she  made 
her  contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family.     The  writ- 
er of  Proverbs  would  even  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  was  a  good 
business    -oman  ana.  did  not  understand  that  her  place  was  in  the 
home . 

"She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
She  ^aketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles 

unto  the  merchant. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  anu  eateth  not 

the  bread  of  idleness. 
Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hanas;  and  let    er  own  works 

praise  her  in  the  gates. "1 

a.  Our  Grandmothers'  Day 

From  those  days  of  the  Old  Testament  down  to  our  grandmothers' 
day  women  played  an  important  part  in  the  productive  work  of  the 
world*     Our  grandmothers  prepared  and  stored  most  of  the  food  sup- 
ply for  the  family,  did  the  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting,  the 
candle  and  soap  making  and  countless  other  duties  of  which  we  have 
all  heard  them  tell. 

b .  Our  Own  Day 

ith  the  industrial  revolution  came  a  great  change  in  the  work 
done  in  tne  home.     Food  is  no.,  prepared  in  lar^e  packing  pi  nts, 
canneries  and  factories.     Steam-driven  looms  prouuce  our  clothing, 
"e  pre:i3  a  button  to  receive  a  flood  of  Light;  and  the  grocer  boy 
delivers  the  soap,  any  one  of  a  thousand  kinds.     Especially  in  the 
city  has  the  wife's  economic  contribution  to  the  funily  diminished; 


1  proverbs  31:  13,  24,  27,  31 
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even  the  farm-life  of  our  country  has  greatly  changed.     Few  farm- 
ers ma!:e  their  own  butter  today.     *Tany  of  them  sell  their  hogs  and 
buy  pork  at  the  meat  market.     Any  Saturday  night  one  may  see  the 
streets  of  a  middle-western  town  thickly  parked  with  farmers'  cars 
being  loaded  with  prepared  foods  and  meat  for  Sunday's  dinner, 
c .  The  Economic  "^alue  of  the  Farm  ,rife  and  the  City  ^'ife 

Yet  the  farmer's  wife  is  still  somewhat  of  an  economic  asset  to 
him*    "illiam  F.  Ogburn  brings  forth  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  married  men  and  women  living  in  cities  and 
rural  districts.     In  cities  of  more  than    ,,500  population  57  per 
cent  of  the  population  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  were  married 
in  1920;   in  rural  districts  63.5  per  cent  were  married.  Among 
1,000  women  living  in  rural  communities,  17  per  cent  more  were 
married  than  among  1,000  women  living  in  cities,     Figures  for  the 
men  are  even  more  striking.     Out  of  1,000  rural  men  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  over,  only  163  are  single;   the  same  number  of  city 
men  of  t  is  age  includes  only  206  who  are  married. ^ 

Other  factors  doubtless  play  a  part  in  such  a  social  phenomenon; 
but  it  seems  evident  that  the  farmer's  wife  is  an  economic  asset 
and  that  the  city-dweller' s  wife  is  an  economic  liability.     Tn  order 
to  buy  the  articles  that  she  formerly  made  the   vage-earner  must 
bring  in  more  money.     '  e  have  seen  that  this  is  not  happening,  that 
the  husband's  real  wa  e  has  not  increased  and  that  for  many,   the  old 
ware  is  far  from  adequate  to  support  a  family. 
8 .  KducH t ion 

1  "Questions  Concerning  American  'Carriages",  social  Forces, 
Sep' t.  L9£7 ,  p.  11 
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Education  is  a  factor  contributing  to  the  increasing  entrance 
of  women  into  gainful    occupations.     Interest  in  higher  education 
was  growing  rapidly  at  the  time  when  women  were  losing  their  tra- 
ditional employments  in  the  home.     In  1890  there  were  163,000 
girls  in  secondary  schools;   in  1924,  1,962,000.     In  1890  there 
were  84,000  women  in  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  our  coun- 
try; in  i924  there  were  almost  450,000.-'- 

" . .  during  a  period  in  which  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  not  quite  doubled,   the  number  of  girls  in  high 
schools  was  multiplied  by  12,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  by  more  than  5.w^ 

For  married  women  with  training  a  choice  is  now  possible  be- 
tween domestic  work  and  wage-earning. 

3.  Increasing  Length  of  Life. 

The  average  American  ?/oman  has  a  longer  span  of  life  today 
than  her  grandmother  had.     Dr.  Dublin  has  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age American  life-span  har;  increased  about  fifteen  years.  This 
means  two  things  .vhen  a  pplied  to  the  present  problem:     (1)  a  longer 
ti  e  in  which  to  work;    (2)  a  larger  income  neeued  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  added  years  of  life.     "hen  we  consider  that  many  are 
incapacitated  for  work  in  old-age,   and  that  inuustry  is  often 
through  with  the  worker  before  half  of  life  has  been  lived,   the  r 
meaning  of  lower  mortality  rates  is  seen. 

4 .  declining     irti,  Rates 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  life-span  has  increased,  wor.en 

are  having  fewer  children  today  than  their  grandmothers  ha^. 

1  Dublin,  Louis  I.,   "Home-T'aking  and  Careers",  Atlantic ,  ^ep't. 
1926,   p.  334 

2  "OS3,  M7,  'Shall  ft  Join  the  Gentlemen?"  ^urvey,  Deo.  1926, 
p.  266 
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■ . .  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  many  a  grandmother  of  the 
present  younger  American  generation  spent  eight  or  nine  out  of 
twelve  adult  years  in  bearing  and  nursing  her  children,  while 
her  granddaughter  is  spending  perhaps  three  or  four  of  of 
forty."1 

T'uch  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  mother's  duties  in 
educating  her  children  have  also  been  taken  from  the  home.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  psychologists  today  are  showing  us  the 
importance  of  the  training  given  the  pre-school  child,     in  the  fu- 
ture this  function  of  the  mother  may  also  be  taken  over  by  experts; 
at  present  it  is  one  of  the  ,obs  which  have  been  left  to  her. 
B .  "Reasons  other  than  Inadequate  Tncome . 

"hen  married  women  are  not  forced  into  gainful  occupations  by 
low  family  incomes,  what  are  their  motives? 
1 .  Boonomic  Independence . 

The  one  we  most  commonly  hear  mentioned  is  economic  independ- 
ence.   Although  this  cause  has  been  over  emphasized,  there  are 
vomen,  no  uoubt,  who  feel  a  personal  freedom    hen  they.no  longer 
have  to  asri  their  husbands  for  money.     Few  families  operate  on  a 
budget  system,  and  in  many  families  the  husband  hanules  the    >urse . 

"Probably  no  man  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  conceive  the 
ravages  or  financial  dependence  on  character,   the  having  noth- 
ing in  the  world  he  could  call  his  own,  except  as  a  gift  from 
someone  else,  even  though  he  may  have  v,orkea  continua i.ly . 
..There  are  many  wives  who  have  nev^r  had  the    pportunity  to 
select  any  of  the  furnishin.  o  of  ti  «se  homes  whose  atrao:  phere  it 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  chief  functions  to  create."2 

2 •  A  Vocation  or  Career . 

''any  women  take  real  joy  in  their  jobs.  Tt  is  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  powers  and  to  gain  recognition.     One  of  t  e  four  fun- 


1  hoc .  ci  t . , 

2  Parsons,  Allot  p. .,     Oman's  Uilemna,   p.  893 
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damental  desires  in  life  is  recognition.    There  are  some  women  who 
cannot  achieve  self-expression  through  the  home;  nor  do  they  feel 
that  much  recognition  comes  to  her  who  carries  on  the  usual  routine 
of  a  home.     The  cheerful  cherub's  philosophy  is  not  far  from  the 
truth : 

"Each  wants  his  share  of  wealth  and  fame 
In  spite  of  modest  disavowals 
Some  carve  their  names  in  history 
And  some--embroider  them  on  towels.*' ,L 

3 .  Loneliness . 

One  can  be  very  lonely  in  a  city  apartment,  'i'o  the  woman  who 
has  worked  in  a  factory  or  office  .here  there  were  many  opportuni- 
ties for  social  contacts,  such  solitude  may  seem  unbearable.  mhis 
is  especially  true  in  the  first  years  of  marriage  when  there  are 
not  so  many  home  responsibilities  unless  the  couple  can  afford  a 
home  of  their  own.  Such  loneliness  sends  some  women  looking  fop 
jobs  rather  than  ways  to  spend  time  uselessly. 

4 .  Partnership  in  "arria.e. 

^oys  and  girls  are  growing  up  today  with  a  feeling  of  equality. 
This  ideal  has    een  carrier  over  into  marriage?  with  the  resuLt 
that  many  marriages  are  formed  on  the  partnership  plan,    tor  some 
women  this  means  e  .ual  re  ponsibilities  which  they  do  not  have  un- 
less there  are  children.    This  group  are  working  for  principle. 

5 .  Demand  for  Services . 

A.  few  women,  most  of  them  being  in  th^  professional  group,  are 
working  because  their  services  are  in  demand. 

6 .  Luxuries . 

1  "oCann,  Rebeooa,  The  Cheerful  Cherub 
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TTo  doubt  a  few  women  are  working  in  order  that  they  or  their 
families  may  enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.     It  is  difficult 
to  know  just  what  things  should  be  classed  as  luxuries.     A  trip  to 
Europe  may  seem  a  great  luxury  to  one;  to  another  it  may  mean  add- 
ed prestige  in  his  occupation. 

The  number  of  women  who  work  for  luxuries  is  so  small  that  it 
is  almost  negligible. 

C .  '"arriei    omen  who  '  ;ork  because  of  Inadequate  Incor:e . 

In  a  former  chapter  the  inadequacy  of  the  husband's  wage  as  a 
family  wage  was  shown.     The  fact  that  t  ere  are  so  many  married  wo- 
men going  into  inuustry  suggests  that  they  may  be  seeking  a  way  to 
help  su  port  the  fariiy.     "hese  genera ._  trends,  however,   do  not 
show  how  large  the  economic  factor  is;  nor  do  they  give  us  evidence 
from  individual  married  women  who  are  gainfully  o  -cu^ied. 

The  investigations  which  follow  have  dealt  with  married  ..o-;en  in 
various  cities  and  communities  in  many  sections  o'"  the  country. 
Testimony  from  married  women  who  are  at  work  is  of  vital  importance 
to  this  study. 

1 .  '"age-earning  '"others  in  >Tew  ^ork  City . 

In  1910  an  investigation  was  made  on  the  middle  west  side  of  vew 
^ork  City  in  order  to  find  out  why  mothers  were  war,e-earners.  Of 
the  370  mothers  studied  53  per  cent  were  living  with  husbands.  5.7 
per  cent  of  these  husbanus  were  incapacitate*;  3.2  per  cent  vere 

idle;   the  remaining  44.1  per  cent  ..ere  working. 

The  163  families  in  which  the  husband  and   /ife  were  both  working 
average  4.96  members.     'hen  only  father  ana  mother  were  at  work, 
her  earnings  were  31  -*er  cent  of  the  family  income.    When  father, 
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mother  and  children  were  working  she  contributed  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  Income . 

Ter  earnings  were  lowest  when  the  family  income  was  highest. 
-Apparently  the  mother  works  when  she  must,  and  wl  er  the  neces- 
sity is  less  stringent  she  relaxes  her  efforts  outside  and  gives 
more  attention  to  her  home.    But  to  give  her  attention  entirely 
to  her  home  is  a  luxury  that  she  cannot  afford."-^ 

The  average  income  was  7705.12  in  the  9o  families  where  both  par- 
ents   .orked  ana  ••,1,112.28  in  the  families  where  one  or  more  children 
were  also  at  work.     £>ut  families  where  children  ..ere  at  work  were 
larger,  averaging  6.45  p?rsons.     A  comparison  of  these  family  in- 
cor.es  with  Chapin's  cost  of  livii  g  budget   (Table  X)  convinces  us  of 
the  truth  of  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  obvi  >us  that  in  these  families  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  mother's  working.     She  could  not  afford  not  to 
work . M 

"iss  Anthony  answers  those  who  say  that  the  small  wa  e  of  t":  e  mo- 
ther  doesn't  pay  with  ti.e  fact  that  the  children  would  have  suffer- 
ed seriously  if  the  mother  hau  not  been  adding    to  the  family  income. 
Although  their  v.a^es  were  sma_l,   they  played  an  important  part  in  a 
family  buaget  which  was  correspondingly  snail,    furthermore,  these 
women  were  doing  their  own  housework  so  thai  what  they  could  earn 
outside  was  cle-;r  gain. 

2.    'hiladelpj.i:'.  •"other:;  '  ho  Are  ]  'a^G-hari.ers . 

A  more  recent  study  of  mothers  in  inu  .stry  is  that  rade  in  1919 
by  Gwendolyn  Hughes.     726  Philauelphia  mothers  were  studied  inten- 
sively.    This  was  not  a  picked  group,  for  it  wus  ti.e  result  of  • 
house  to  house  oanvas  in  four  sections  of  tie  city.     328  of  these 

1  Anthony,  Katherine,  Kothers  Who  f^ust  ^arn,  p.  L£6 

2  Ibid.,   p.  120  ' 


mothers  were  living  with  husbands  and  400  were  either  widowed, 

divorced  or  deserted.     The  reasons  why  these  328  married  v/omen 

worked  are  not  given  as  separate  statistics.     The  datal  for  the 

whole  group  is,  however,  quite  revealing. 

29  per  cent    insufficient  income 

22  per  cent    husband  dead 

14  rer  cent    husband  sick 

15  per  cent    husband,  a  deserter 

11  per  cent    husband  wouldn't  support  wife 

11  per  cent    wife  preferred  to  work 

The  larger  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  because  their 
husbands  were  sick  became  widows  before  the  study  was  com- 
pleted . 

The  11  per  cent  who  were  not  forced  to  work  may  be  dis- 
counted somewhat  for  there  are  alwyas  women  who  do  not  want 
people  to  think  that  they  have  to  work.     The  reasons  these 
women  gave  were : 

(1)  a  chance  to  earn  money  to  spend  as  they  pleased 

(2)  an  opportunity  for  wider  contacts 

(3)  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 

(4)  a  means  of  filling  empty  hours 

(5)  to  help  the  husband^ 

These  reasons  disclose  the  fact  that  many  of  the  women  who 

reported  themselves  us  occupied  by  choice  were  not  forced  to 

help  provide  the  absolute  necessities  of  life;  but  they  were 

buying  a  home,  putting  money  in  the  Dank  against  a  rainy 

day,  and  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

"The  wage-earning  mother  is  thus  forced  into  industry. 

The  husband's  wap;e  is  not  a  family  wage  If  she  does  not 

work,  many  a  family  cannot  be  self-supporting.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  mother  from  industry  is  not  the  solution 
of  3uch  a  family's  problem. "3 

1  Berry,  Gwendolyn  Hughe3,  "Mothers  in  Industry,"  The 
Annals P  May  1929,  p.  317 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  318 

3  Op.  cit. ,  p.  324 
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Of  the  29  per  cent  who  reported  insufficient  income,  three- 
fifths  of  the  husbands  earned  less  than  :$25  a  week.     In  a  few 
of  the  other  families  the  mother's  wage  made  possible  a  little 
higher  standard  than  the  subsistence  level.1 

3.  Carried  7/ omen  '.Yorkers  in  Flint,  Michigan. 

The  writer  helped  in  an  investigation  of  women  workers  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  in  1925.     The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  was  in  charge.     The  reason  for  work 
ing  was  reported  by  143  married  women,  most  of  whom  gave  in- 
sufficient income  of  the  husband  as  the  main  reason  for  out- 
side Aork.     There  was  no  unusual  lack  of  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  study;  yet  many  felt  as  the  woman  who  said,  "Be- 
tween lay-offs  and  short  time,  you  can't  count  on  anything." 

50.3  per  cent  of  the  married  women  workers  said  the  hus- 
band's earnings  were  insufficient.     Others  gave  such  answers 
as,  "To  keep  up  payments  on  the  house,"  "To  pay  debts  because 
of  sickness."    Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  families  inter- 
viewed rented  their  homes;  nearly  one-fifth  were  buying  on 
the  installment  plan;  only  one-fifth  owned  their  homes. 

4.  Unemployment  and  Working  Mothers. 

In  1921  to  1j22,  a  time  of  marked  unemployment,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  United  States  Dep  :rtment  of  Labor  made 
an  investigation  in  two  industrial  cities,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.     These  two  cities  jtq  excep- 
tional in  the  fact  that  they  have  lar^e  numbers  of  skilled 
workers.    At  the  time  of  the  study  more  thm  t\vo-third3  of  the 
fathers  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  th      a  year.    In  358 

1  Tyson,  Helen  G. ,  "Mothers  Who  Earn,"  The  Jurvey,  Dec.  IjZ 
p.  £75 


families  where  the  father  could  not  find  work,  115  mothers 
were  gainfully  employed.     22  per  cent  of  these  mothers  had 
been  employed  before  the  husband  lost  his  job;  but  73  per 
cent  were  forced  to  find  work  after  that  catastrophe.  Other 
women  wanted  work  but  could  find  none. 

What  savings  the  family  had  managed  to  lay  by  had  to  be 
used.     Debts  were  incurred — grocery  bills,  rent  and  fuel  bills 
and  lobins.    Families  had  to  lower  their  standards  by  moving 
into  cheaper  rents,  discontinuing  insurance  and  so  forth. 
No  argument  needs  to  be  advanced  here  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  inadequate  income  and  irregularity  of  income  in  forc- 
ing mothers  into  gainful  employment. 

5 .  Harried  Women  Workers  in  Manchester  ,  I  :_e j »  Ha,  .t-s  hi  re  . 

The  results  of  an  investiga tion  made  by  the  Women's  3ureau 
are  published  in  Bulletin  50  "The  Share  of  Wage-Earning  Wo- 
men in  Family  Support."     Of  all  the  married  women  interviewed 
in  Manchester,  practically  every  one  contributed  her  entire 
earnings  to  the  family.     The  earnings  of  these  wives  were  not 
large  but  they  helped  to  eke  out  small  family  income.;.  In 
85  per  cent  of  the  families  the  husband  eurned  less  than 
fl,500  for  the  year.    In  a  majority  of  the  families  there  were 
one  or  more  dependents  to  be  supporter. 

This  bulletin  also  includes  data  on  this  subject  from  all 
former  studies  of  the  Women's  Bureau        well  as  the  studies 
of  other  groups  and  organizations.     The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  in  1910-12,  made  a  study  of  the  yearly  eurnlngs  of 

1  p.  12,  13 
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mothers.     In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  industry  41.7  per 
cent  of  the  families  studied  had  working  mothers.     Their  aver 
age  earnings  were  $150  which  was  over  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
age family  income.     In  the  cotton  textile  industry  17.1  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  were  working  and  they  averaged  earnings 
which  were  almost  a  third  of  the  family  income.     Cf  the  hus- 
bands in  the  families  studied  some  were  incapacitated  or  idle 
but  94  per  cent  were  working. * 
5 .  Minnesota  Married  Women  Workers. 

A  Study  made  in  Minnesota  in  1918  included  5,425  married 
women  living  with  husbands.  Of  these,  59.7  per  cent  stated 
that  they  were  contributing  to  the  support  cf  dependents. " 

7 .  Connecticut  Married  '.vomen. 

A  study  made  in  Connecticut  in  1915-15  shows  one-half  of 
the  married  women  partially  responsible  for  dependents  and 
almost  one-third  entirely  responsible  for  others. 

This  bulletin  includes  many  other  studies  all  bringing  out 
the  same  general  trends. 

8.  Married  V7omen  .Yorkers  in  Four  Selected  Cities. 
Information  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1920  has  been 

assembled  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  order  to  find  the  family 
stitus  of  bread winning  v.omen.3    Four  cities  were  chosen  for 
the  study:    Passaic,  New  Jersey;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Butte 
Montana;  and  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hanover  Township,  Pennsylvania. 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  147 ,  149 

2  Op.   ci  t. ,  p.  148 

3  Bulletin  41,  The  Fa::.ily  J  tutus  of  i:re     v--:    -  on  P 
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Of  the  total  female  population  38  per  cent  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed.    55  per  cent  of  these  employed  women  were  or  had  been 
married,  and  51  per  cent  of  this  number  were  living  with 
wage-earning  husbands.     However,  this  study  includes  those  who 
are  working  inside  their  homes.     Of  the  12,705  married  women 
breadwinners,  39.1  per  cent  were  working  outside  their  homes. 1 

Al though  it  has  often  been  said  that  wage- earning  women  are 
not  mothers,  the  data  assembled  here  proves  otherwise.  Near- 
ly 53  per  cent  of  all  the  gainfully  employed  matrons  had  chil- 
dren and  40  per  cent  of  these  had  children  under  five  years 
of  age.     Over  two-thirds  of  the  breadwinui  rig  mothers  in*  the 
study  had  wage-earning  husbands. 

The  data  compiled  in  this  report  is  valuable  because  it  is 

representative  of  the  eight  and  a  half  million  women  workers 

in  cur  country. 

"The  proportion  of  women  who  were  gainfully  employed 
did  not  rise  or  fall  in  any  discernible  relation  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  so-called  wonu.n-employing  indus- 
tries.   Many  women  in  every  city  or  town  must  et-rn  a  liv- 
ing not  only  for  themselves  but  frequently  for  dependents, 
and  if  they  lack  opportunities  in  certain  directions, 

they  must  enter  any  avenues  of  gainful  employment  avail- 
able.'^ 

In  the  cities  where  the  lea3t  outsice  employment  was  avail- 
able married  women  earned  what  '.hey  could  in  their  own  homes. 
This  is  cleur  evidence  of  the  financial  neecs  whici.  force  wo- 
men into  gainful  occupations. 

9  .  :.:-.rri  o  a al.'-'i     omen  V.ho  '.fork  Outside  Their  Homes . 

The  facts  presented  have  been  almost  entirely  about  the 

1  Complied  from  Op.  cit.,  p.  32,  54,   J3,  126 

2  Op.  cit .  ,  p.  14 


industrial  worker.    For  these  women  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  choice  in  the    uestion  of  gainful  employment.     Since  the 
prejudice  against  the  married  woman  worker  is  so  intensive 
in  clerical  work,  it  is  unfortunate  th  it  we  have  no  studies 
of  why  married  women  who  hold  this  type  of  position  are  at 
work.     There  are  a  few  studies  of  women  who  are  engaged  in 
professional  work.     One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  study 
made  by  the  Commission  on  the  Economic  and  Legal  Status  of 
Women  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

In  1925-27  this  Commission  conducted  a  survey  of  their 
members.     Of  the  5,535  replies,  758  stated  that  they  were 
working  or  had  worked  outside  their  homes  after  marriage. 
353  women  reported  on  their  first  and  second  reasons  for  en- 
tering gainful  employment.     Of  these  42.9  per  cent  gave  fin- 
ancial need  as  the  first  reason  and  46.1  per  cent  gave  it  aa 
a  second  re -son.     Of  the  335  women  reoortinr,  198  had  chil- 
dren.    Of  these,  45.5  per  cent  gave  financial  need  as  their 
first  reason  and  52.1  per  cent  g-ve  it   -s  their  second  reason. 
The  nsrcentuges  for  those  without  children  were  37.7  and 
38 . 4  . 1 

The  92  women  with  children  who  gave  fina  cial  need  as  their 
first  reason  explained  it  as  follows: 


30    needed  the  money 

5    insufficient  earnings  of  the  husband 

5    financial  disaster 

10    husband's  health  not  good 

6    to  help  husband  with  heavy  burden 

4    to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  living 


1  Woodhouse,  Cha3e  Going,  "Married  College  Women  in  Business 
and  Professions,"  The  Annals.  May  1929,  p.  325,  327 


Other  reasons  given  by  less  than  5  women  7?ere:     sending  chil- 
dren to  college;  paying  debts;  supporting  relatives;  increasing 
savings;  increasing  income  sufficiently  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  a  child. 1 

"Among  the  women  without  children  the  details  of  the  ec- 
onomic reasons  were  much  the  same  as  those  just  discussed-- 
extra  money  to  pay  for  the  house  and  furniture,  to  pay  off 
debts,  to  enable  the  husband  to  change  his  line  of  -work 
or  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  or  to  assist  him  when  in  roor 
health. "2 

The  number  giving  "urge  to  creative  expression,"  "career," 

"principle,"  was  very  small. 

"Like  the  majority  of  mankind,  they  are  working  because 
they  need  the  money  and  because  they  need  the  satisfactions 
which  come  only  from  activity  which  is  felt  to  be  worth 
while . "3 

D.  Gon elusion . 

For  the  industrial  women  workers  studied  we  may  conclude 

in  the  words  of  Mary  Win  slow: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  their  earning  capacity, 
whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  their  employment,  mar- 
ried women  are  in  industry  for  one  purpose  and,  generally 
speaking,  for  one  purpose  only— to  provide  necessities  for 
their  families  or  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. "4 

It  is  also  plain  that  among  married  college  graduates  who 
are  gainfully  employed  the  financial  motive  is  the  most  domin- 
ant.    Their  standard  of  living  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  industrial  group;  but  they  are  *orl.ing  in  order  that  the 
income  may  be  sufficient  for  their  families. 


1  Op.  cit .  ,  p.  328 ,  329 

2  Loc.  cit. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  328 

4  Married  Women  in  Industry.  Women's  Bureau  bulletin  38, 
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Summary 


Chapter  I:     Incomes  in  the  United  States. 

The  best  test  of  the  economic  welfare  of  a  family  is  its  in 
come.     This  is  ascertained  by  converting  the  money  income  into 
real  income  or  the  purchasing  power  of  income.    Money  income 
includes  not  only  the  earnings  of  the  employed  members  of  the 
family,  but  the  income  from  all  sources  including  interest  on 
investments,  profit  on  gardens,  income  from  boarders,  and  so 
forth.     The  larger  part  of  the  income  of  workers1  families, 
is  gained  through  wage- earning . 

A  study  of  money  income  from  1910  to  1927  shows  a  most  un- 
even distribution  of  incomes  in  the  United  States.    A  large 
number  of  families  are  receiving  low  incomes.    How  adequate 
these  are  can  only  be  determined  after  a  study  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

Chapter  II:     The  Coat  of  Living. 

Any  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  includes:  deter- 
mining of  a  standard  of  living  budget  to  be  measured;  choos- 
ing the  size  and  composition  of  the  family  to  which  this 
standard  is  to  be  a- plied;  finding  the  cost  of  the  items  of 
the  budget. 

A  standard  of  living  is  determined  uy  the  money  income, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned,  the  economic  and  so- 
cial environment  and  the  capacity  for  distributing  the  in- 
come.   The  standards  are  classed  in  various  ways  by  students 
of  budgets.     Paul  Douglas  gives  four  levels  which  are  used 
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in  this  thesis:  the  poverty  level,  the  minimum  of  subsistence 
level,  the  subsistence-plus,  and  the  comfort  level. 

The  family  of  five  has  been  accepted  by  budget  students 
as  the  average  family.     The  national  Industrial  Conference 
Bo^rd  has  recently  "dropped"  one  child  from  the  statistical 
family  but  their  example  is  not  followed  here. 

The  costs  of  various  standard  budgets  "worked  cut  by  budget 
specialists  are  analyzed  in  this  chapter  and  summarized  in 
Table  X. 

Chapter  III:     ^re  Incomes  Adequate? 

A  comparison  of  incomes  and  cost  of  living  studies  for 
1910,  1920,  1924,  1925,  and  1927,  shows  that  at  all  these 
dates  in  all  parts  of  our  country  many  workers1  families  were 
existing  on  inadequate  incomes. 

Most  of  the  incomes  are  based  on  weekly  earnings  which  h^ve 
been  multiplied  by  fifty-two  for  annual  earnings.    Thus,  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  unemployment  due  to  the  industry 
or  to  time  lost  because  of  sickness  and  other  u.. voidable 
causes.     When  this  irregularity  of  incor.e  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, real  incomes  are  even  lover  than  those  used  in 
the    ibove  comparisons. 

Fur  the  more ,  a  number  of  items  are  not  included  in  the 
minimum  budgets  studied.    These  are:     provision  for  st  .rting 
a  hone,  the  cost  of  childbirth,  the  cost  of  educating  chil- 
dren, and  something  for  savings. 

Chapter  IV:     The  ,Vay3  Out. 


A  number  of  ways  out  of  inadequate  incomes  have  been  advo- 
cated:    raising  the  husband's  wage;  the  family  wage  system, 
mothers'   pensions,  and  maternity  insurance. 

As  far  as  the  United  states  is  concerned,  little  is  being 
done  to  relieve  the  situation  in  these  ways.    Mothers'  pen- 
sions laws  have  been  enacted  in  42  states  but  these  apply 
only  to  widows  or  mothers  who  have  no  assistance  from  hus- 
bands . 

Chapter  V:    Married  V/omen  in  Gainful  Occupations  Outside 
Their  Homes. 

Between  1890  and  1920  there  has  been  an  amazing  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  women  gainfully  employed.     The  increase 
in  the  number  of  married  women  employed  has  been  at  an  even 
gre  iter  rate  than  that  for  all  women.    In  some  occupations 
the  increase  for  married  women  has  been  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  for  all  women;  in  trade  four  times  as  great; 
in  manufacturing  almost  six  times  as  great. 

This  increase  has  continued  in  spite  of  restrictions 
r laced  upon  married  women. 

Chapter  VI:     Why  Married  Women  Knter  Gainful  Occupations. 

Behind  this  exodus  from  home  to  factory  are  far-reaching 
social  causes.     The  home  is  no  longer  the  workshop  that  it 
was  in  our  grandmothers'  day. 

Occupations  formerly  done  by  the  wife  at  home  have  been 
taken  to  the  factory  because  of  the  development  of  muchinory. 
A  wife  who  stays  at  home  is  no  longer  an  economic  asset  to 
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the  city  worker.    Women  are  following  their  traditional  em- 
ployment into  industry. 

Many  more  girls  are  attending  our  high  schools,  normal 
schools  and  colleges,    ^fter  receiving  this  training  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  choose  between  housework  and  outside 
em  ployment . 

The  American  life-span  has  been  increased,  but  the  birth 
rates  are  declining.  Consequently,  women  have  more  time  to 
spend  in  work  outside  the  home. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  working  .omen  are  motivated 
by  reasons  other  than  finances.     Some  of  these  reasons  -re: 
economic  independence,  a  vocation  or  career,  loneliness, 
the  new  ideal  of  partnership  in  marriage,  a  demand  for  their 
services  and  luxuries.    However,  a  study  of  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations msde  by  the  V/omen' s  Bureau  and  other  organiza- 
tions shows  that  these  reasons  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  great  majority  of  women  in  every  study  made  were  forced 
into  gainful  occuDations  because  of  the  inadequate  incomes 
of  the  husbund. 
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